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BAILEY 
eumatic Carriages. 


The exquisite production of specialists.- Incompar- 
able in ease and light draft. 
Wheels ten times stronyer 
than wooden wheels. Tires 
twice as durable as solid 
rubber. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 


Richard Carvel. 


By Winston CuurcHILt, author of “The 
Celebrity,” with Illustrations by Matco_tm 
FRASER. gth Edition in press. 
“« Wholesome, thrilling, inspiring.’’ 

—Globe-Democrat 


The Short-Line War. 


By Merwin-WesstTeR Second Edition, 
the first having been exhausted in three 
days. 

‘‘ A capital story of adventure in the field 
of railroadi®%z.”"-— The Outlook. 








The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. 
By Mrs. Henry Dupengy. 
“ But little short of being a masterpiece.” 
—R. H. Stoddard, Mail and Express. 
The Custom of the Country. 
Taxes oF New Japan.—Nearly Ready. 


By Mrs. Hucu Frassr, author of “ Let- 
ters from Japan,” etc, 





BOOKS ON NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


“The chronicle of one of the most de- 
lightful lens known to modern literature. 
The author’s exquisite humor is ever present, 
and her descriptions 2 have wonder- 
ful freshness and charm,”’— 7he Post. 


The Solitary Summer. 
A continuation of the above, $1.50. 


‘Even more charming than the original 
work, and that is saying a — deal,” 
—Glasgow Herald. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND 


Letters from Japan. 


A Record of Modern Life in the Island 
Empire. By Mrs, Hucu FRassr, author 
of “ Palladia,’’ etc. With many beautiful 
illustrations, 2 vols. Cloth, $7.50. 
‘‘Every one of her letters is a valuable 

contribution,” —Literature. 


The Philippines and Round About. 
By Maj. G. J. YouncHuUSBAND, 


An up-to-date ‘account of conditions and 
events of the past year: an admirable com- 
plement to Prof. Worcest-r’s standard 
work, Cloth, $2.50. 





BOOKS ON LITERATURE, 
Old Cambridge. 


By THomas WentwortH HiGcInson. 

. “Col, Higginson’s delightful book . . . 
is altogether a most enjoyable and valuable 
one.” —Evening Telegraph, Phila, $1.25. 


Wordsworth and the Coleridges. 


And other memories, Literary and Political, 
By Exrxis YARNALL. Cloth, $3.00. 
“A notable volume of reminiscences. 

No more interesting personal memories have 

been published in recent years,”"— The Pudb- 

lic Ledger, Phila. 





Our Gardens. . 


By S. Reyvno.tps Ho xg, author of “ Mem- 
ories of Dean Hole,” etc. Cloth, $3.00. 
With Illustrations of the ideal DEANERY 

GarDkN, practical hints for even experi- 

enced gardeners, and a wealth of the Dean’s 

characteristic reminiscences 


Lamia’s Winter Quarters. 
By Atrrep Austin, Poet Laureate, 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“(Of singular sweetness and charm,”’— 
Literature. 





ADVENTURE. 


The Trail of the Gold Seekers. 


A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse 
By Hamuin GarLanp, author of ‘‘ Main 
Travelled Roads,’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Describing a trip with a pack train over- 


| land to the gold country. 


The Making of Hawaii. 


By Prof. Witt1AM FREMONT BLACKMAN, 
Yale University. Cloth, $2.00. 
A careful study, clear and concise, of the 
social, political and moral development of 
the Hawaiian people. 





BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
The Life of Henry A. Wise. 


By his grandson, the late Barton H. Wise, 
of Richmond, Va, $3.00. 
“One of the most interesting figures of 

the civilwar . . . of whom bothsections 

af well be proud.”— The Herald, New 

York, 


Heart of Man. 


By Grorce E. Woopserry, author of 
“* The North Shore Watch,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
“Very attractive pages . . ._ loftily 
ideal,’’— The Nation. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 

















Each Bound in Cloth, .12mo, Price $1.50. 


‘Tristram Lacy, 
Or, Tue INDIVIDUALIST. © 
By W. H. Mattock, author of “Is Life 
Worth Living,’’ etc. 
“A witty, incisive, acute satire,”— The 
Evening Post, Chicago, 


Jesus Delaney. 
By JoszpH Gorpon Donne Lty, formerly 
Consul-General in Mexico. 
“ Unique and. truly captivating.” 
q — Courier, Boston, 


Heart or Nature SERIES. 
Four-Footed Americans and their Kin 
By Mase. O. Wricut. Edited by Frank 

M. CuHapman. Illustrated by Ernest 
Seton THOMPSON, $1.50, et. 
“* We have seen nothing more delightful.” 

—WN. E. Jour. of Educ. 

Citizen Bird. 

By Mase O. Wricut and Dr, Exot 
Cougs, Fully Illustrated. $1.50, met. 
“« By far the best bird book for boys and 

girls yet published in America.””—C. H, M. 

in Science. : 


The Philippine Islands 
AND THEIR PEOPLE. 

A Record of Personal Observation and Ex- 
perience. By Dean C. Worcester, of 
the Philippine Commission, Fifth Edi- 
tion. $4.00. 
“ Should. be read by every American,”— 

Evening Bulletin, Phila. 


On Many Seas. 
By Hersert E. Hamsien. Author of 
‘« The General Manager’s Story.” etc. 
: Cloth, $1.50. 
“‘As an accurate and vivid portrayal of 
the life with which it deals there is no 
superior to this book.””"— The Sun, NewYork. 


Three Studies in Literature. 


By Lewis Epwarps Gates, Harvard Uni- 

versity. Cloth, $1.50. 
. “ These masterly studies should be in the 
hands of all students of our literature in 
this century.” —The Outlook. 


Home -Life in Colonial Days. 
Written by Arice Morse Ear.e. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 
“No other single volume... . con- 
structs with such completeness, fairness and 
suggestiveness the atmosphere of colonial 
homes.” — The Herald, Boston, 
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NEHW BOOKS 
ALASKA. 


Its History and Resources, Gold Fields, Routes, and 
Scenery. By MINER Bruce. With 60 illustrations 
and 6 folding maps. 8vo, 250 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Bruce's volume includes a brief history of the territory, 
together with detailed information concerning its resources, these 
comprising, among other things, minerals, fur, timber, and fish. 
The work also contains a full description of the various mining 
camps and the routes thither, 


TWO WOMEN 
IN THE KLONDIKE. 


The Story of a Journey to the Gold: Fields of Alaska. 
By Mary E. Hitcucock. With a large folding map 
of Alaska and 105 illustrations from photographs. 
8vo, 500 pages, $3.00. 


Mrs. Hitchcock’s journal is a faithful record of her experi- 
ences, and is written in a vivacious manner and is full of interest- 


ing incidents. OUR INSECT 
FRIENDS AND FOES. 


How to Collect, Preserve, and Study Them. By BELLE 
S. Cracin. With over 250 illustrations. 12mo, 
370 pages, $1.75. 

Miss Cragin sets forth the pleasure to be derived from a 
systematic study of the habits of insects, and gives many points 
-which will be of practical value to the beginner. She gives 
comprehensive descriptions of all the more important species to 
be found in the United States, together with illustrations of the same. 


G. P. PUTNAIT’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, - New York. 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
by Alfred Binet. 





EXRERT TYPEWRITING in English, German, French, 
$s ish, Italian, Russian and Latin. Only superior 
work in revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any ce. 
Moderate rates 

Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








D. Appleton and Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


ALASKA AND 
THE KLONDYKE. 


A Journey to the New Eldorado, With Hints to 
’ the Traveler and Observations on the Physical 
History and Geology of the Gold Regions, the 
Condition of and Methods of Working the 
Klondike Placers, and the Laws Governing and 
Regulating Mining in the Northwest Territory 
of Canada. By ANGELO HEILPRIN, Prdfessor of 
Geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, Past-President of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Philadelphia, etc. Fully 
illustrated from Photographs and with a new 
Map ofthe Gold Regions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
cuttinsianlios beck presmteter dee Gesk:ehbe on wamdens ati 
account of the region which has so recently become famous, After 
an extended journey through this region he now presents the results 
of his observations in a series of graphic chapters which describe the 
features of the journey, the character of the country, and the life of 
the mining camps. ‘To those specially interested in the practical 
ssibilities of the region the book will make a special appeal. 
tudents will find it the first adequate presentation of the Klondike 
gold problem made by a geologist, and it will prove invaluable to 


prospectors and others practically interested. 


IMPERIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 


By DAviID STARR JORDAN, Ph. D., President of 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr Fw striking and timely book presents the various 
om of a democracy's entrance upon imperialism in the light of 
tory as well as recent facts and developments, He analyzes our 
relations to the Philippines, and discusses various plans of conduct. 
He draws lessons from our management of Alaska. While the 
author is opposed to American contro] of subject races, his discus- 
sions are broad and fair,and his statements of the arguments on 
either side will prove of general interest and value at this time. 


A COSMOPOLITAN 
COMEDY. 


By ANNA ROBESON Brown, author of ‘‘ Sir Mark,"’ 
etc. No. 266 Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The scene of this bright, ingenious, and charming story is laid in 

Paris.and onthe New England coast inthe Summer of 1898, There 

areadventures which involve curious mpeiscasionn, in addition to 


the development of the love story, and the reader is kept in suspense 
up to the ending of a fresh and delightful tale. id 


These books are for sale by all booksellers; or th 
be sent by mail, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EDUCATION =| 
Busi iain ch eoiie neee 


Rents and selle school 

property.» Music and Art Bureau. Tele. 
pees 18th. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 
E. 14th 8t., N. Y. City. 





ABBOT ACADt MY voung tases 


Andover. Mead begins its 7ist year 


f ering 

Cc Tees of 8 and a C isting 
Course. ise Emily A. 

J 








Auentows College e for ue Touns Ladios, 


ful Lehigh 1 Valley.” & No ad Ea lacking. 
Write. APPENBERGER, Pres. 





BoAEe AURA RE | 


dent, Beaver, Pa. 











Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 

I. ag! 4 eee. $ 52d pene. Co- 

educatio Prepares any colle 

a Art. Campus 36 acres. ‘New Build. 
endowment justifies low rates. 

Beard an tuition $250 

JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 





REOPENS TUESDAY, 


The Packard School of Business 


FOUNDED BY S. S. PACKARD, 1858, 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1899. 


Commercial and Stenographic 
Departments. 
Send for Prospectus. Address L.H. PACKARD, 103 E. 23d St., N. Y. 





BOOK-KEEPING Serpe sR) aught by 
mail or in person at Hastme if 
keepsie, N. Y. We train for practical work, 
and always secure positions for graduates 


of complete business course, Catalog free, 
. C. GAINES, Box 254, Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Engineering, Architecture, Geology. Etc. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

MONTAGUE CUGMSSRLATY, 


retary. 
N.8.SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
For circulars address 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, also es ed and 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 


MISS IDA C, ALLEN, Pria., Bradford, Mass. 








uplinaten Paezical Academy 

New Jersey. Establis lished 

1844, Ta ern n achool < of the highest type 

for bo: College and B Prepara- 

tion. Military and Nantical Drill. Manual 

Train Moderate charges. Rev. C. E. 
0. NIcHotre, Head Master, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Dopargment st Jame Ferest 





Three year course leading to d e of 
LL.B. pre for admission to the Bar 
inall the States. For catalogue, address the 
secretary, 

EuMEs E. BARRETT, L 
Athens um Bldg, G Chitego, ml 


NAUTICAL ACADEMY. 


S omgel hove om see ha poy. Freper- 
atory for Annapolis and the co 
oy t bul ding, horse horee- 


manship, cruis nd for registe 
COMMANDANT, .N. A., Easton, Maryland. 








ew Hampehire » Miiponry Ass Acade 
emy, West Le 
pee for Sevareennk pd a ome —~" 

Colleges. Fall Commercial Course. 
Majer B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Prin. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Recommends teachers to coneees, ‘schools, 
and fauntlies saves 








i 

tor Girls, Pasadena, California. A 

oarding and Day School. Certificate 
admits to Eastern colleges. 


Wheaton Seminary 


who YOUNG Bifida 3 


65th yea Sept. 1 anced 
courses ee for Se biehccke aa amet graduates and — 
not vee full coll ; also college 
—— ry os spee Bae Advantages in art 


ymnasium, 
extensive grounds. 


Mio, Orton’s Classical Schoo 





outdoor sports, 
ences. Beautifull Chrlatian home 9 
an 
28 miles from Boston. 7 — 
or circular and views address the Presi- 
dent. Rev. SAMUEL. v. a me a 





My adhmag > Hd Polytechnic Ime institute, 


Wo T, Mass ourses in Me- 
chanical, Civil and Electrical yp AF. 
and Chemist 195-} 


eering 

page Catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by sradua 
mailed free. Expenses bow, Sn 
year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar 


HOTELS 


Huestis House, **"**°g2 Springs. 


Open from May to November. Broadway 
near Congress Spring and Park. Send for 
booklet. W. B. Susstis, Prop, 











ATT, ion 


POTTER COLLEGE fer Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 








THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 117 ear beatae Sept. 18, 1899. 
pet ng Bee om Scholarships a arded to students of 
portant . ae 
Rf sinoe 18 1886, Six or Gatalogue and illus- 
trated Techleuaes, address 





HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 


United States Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 
“THE SOCIAL CENTRE 
OF SARATOGA.” 


Golf, excellent orchestra, perfect 

cuisine, accommodations fron ¢ single 
venue to luxurious Giree suites in 
Cottage Row facing Court. 


Gage & Perry, Props. 
2000020608088 0080898 g 





Forty-five years of an and 
healthful progress has put 


clertngland, Y 


of Boston, Mass., at the top (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice - 


in America. 


and famous for results. 


GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical 
Manager. 


Frank W. HALe, 
illustrated catalogue. 





STEINWAY & 


STEINWAY 


ca BRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


inspect the newly yg Ly A —_— ery in 
upright | Form Also for sale so tr eae 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grana.t Upright = and Square 
nos, all warranted 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures 


like their new Pianos 


SONS, 107-111 East 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Director. 
Send for an 


Estunages,"irména 
first class. 





‘ | TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


ae oe ae 
Dealers supplied. 62-page 
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Platt’s 
Chlorides 


as your 
household 


disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; 
Powerful, safe and cheap ; 
Invaluable in the city home ; 
Indispensable in the country home ; 
Sold in quart bottles only by drug- 
gists and high-class grocers. 














Advocate 
Temperance 


Then you should advocate every- 
thing that advances the growth of 
temperance. HIRES Rootbeer is 
strictly a temperance drink. It is 
helpful to the cause of temperance be- 
cause it takes the place of stimulat- 
ing beverages. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is not a stimulant. lt is a pure, deli- 
cious health giving drink for home 
making and home drinking, as harm- 
less as pure spring water. A package 
makes 5 gallons. 

HIRES Rootbeer Carbonated, ready for drinking, 
sold everywhere by the .bottle and case. Write and 
ask how a boy can make from 40 cents to $4.50 a day. 
A beautiful picture book of rhymes free. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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“THE DOWAGER | 
CORSET © 


FOR STOUT FICURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 


Made in = lengths: Extra long, long, and medium 
Sizes 22 to 48 in 


Style 550, nea conte, satteen strips: sizes 22 to 80 $2.00; 
81 to 36, $2.25; 87 to 43, $2.50. White, drab and black. 


Style 550, ¥ Gy netting (white only); sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
81 to 86, $2.25 ; 87 to 43, $2.50. 

Style 614, rv satteen. Italian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $3.50 
31 to 36, $8. 75’; 87 to 43, $4.00. White, drab and black. 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets. 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a ae pl 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly specified. will bring 
corset to you tree of expense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OW10 Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Survey of the World. 


The strike of the street rail- 
way employees in Cleveland 
_has been marked by great 
disorder and much violence, altho many of 
the assaults upon the non-union workmen 
appear to have been committed by mobs not 
composed of strikers. Cars have been de- 
stroyed, the tracks have been obstructed by 
barricades, and passengers have been in- 
jured by the assaults of crowds determined 
to prevent the movement of cars and drive 
the non-union workmen out of the service. 
There have been very few passengers be- 
cause the police have been unable to protect 
the cars. Mobs of 2,000 or 3,000 persons have 
repeatedly attacked the cars with stones and 
brickbats, and in some instances motormen 
and conductors have been dragged into the 
street and beaten until they were insensible. 
The policeforce appears to have been of very 
little service. At times hundreds of girls 
from the factories and shops have joined in 
the work of obstruction, taking possession of 
cars and driving the new employees froim 
them. There is noquestion of wages involved 
in this strike. The strikers say that the 
union was organized because the company 
began to treat them unjustly, and that the 
company then set out to break up the union 
by discharging the leading members of it. 
Therefore they demanded that the union be 
recognized. According to the Cleveland pa- 
pers, the strikers required the company to 
sign a contract with the union by the terms 
of which the discharge of an employee must 
be referred to the organization, all time 
schedules must be submitted for its ap- 
proval, any employee must be suspended at 
the written request of the union, all new 


The Strike 
in Cleveland 


employees must apply for admission to the 
union, and new men could not be employed 
without the union’s permission. Such an 
agreement the company declined to sign. 
At the end of last week there were some ne- 
gotiations for a settlement, but they came to 
nothing because the company insisted upon 
retaining its new men in the service. 





The new eight-hour law in Col- 
orado went into effect on the 15th 
inst. The employees of the smelt- 
ing companies, who had been working ten 
or twelve hours a day, asked that they 
should receive their old pay for a day of 
eight hours. One of the companies made 
concessions which were accepted; the 
others offered to pay by the hour and to in- 
crease by 10 per cent. the pay for the old 
day of ten or twelve hours. Under these 
terms the pay for a day of eight hours 
would be less than the sum formerly re- 
ceived for the longer day. On the 18th inst. 
3,000 men went out, and at last accounts 
the number of smelters on strike and of 
miners and railroad men idle because of the 
strike was about 35,000. Nearly all the 
closed smelting works are owned by the 
new American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, which has ten similar factories in 
other States. The companies will ask the 
courts to say that the law is unconstitu- 
tional because by its terms it is applied only 
to certain specified classes of workmen. A 
strike for higher wages in the bituminous 
coal mines of Central Pennsylvania now in- 
volves several thousand men and is spread- 
ing. At the end of the week the strike of 
the freight-handlers in Buffalo had drawr 


1655 


‘Other 
Strikes 





656 


3,500 men from work, and in an attack with 
revolvers by non-union men upon ore-han- 
dlers unloading a boat three of the latter had 


been wounded. The Federal Court at Fort 


Scott, Kan., has issued injunctions restrain- 
ing the members of the Miners’ Union in 
Crawford and Cherokee counties from inter- 
fering with the working of the mines there, 
and the injunctions have been served by a 
party of Deputy Marshals. 





The Mazet Committee has ques- 

Tammany tioned Devery, the Tammany 
Rule Chief of Police, concerning the 
recent prize-fight at Coney Island, which he 
attended as an approving spectator. His tes- 
timony showed once more his unfitness for 
the office he holds, and at last his vulgar in- 
solence became so intolerable that he was ex- 
cluded from the room by the committee’s 
order. He insisted that this fight, by which 
Jeffries won the championship from - Fitz- 
simmons, was nothing more than a glove 
contest or spairing exhibition given by a 
club, and admitted that he would not prevent 
such fights in any other part of the city. It 
is no longer necessary for prize-fighters to 
seek the favor of the authorities in Nevada 
or some border State. When asked why he 
did not arrest the two men when he saw one 
of them knocked down by a heavy and de- 
cisive blow, Devery replied: “ It was my per- 
sonal opinion that the man was knocked 


down; but I had no official knowledge by . 


which I knowed that the man was knocked 
down.” Controller Coler testified that the 
Municipal Assembly created by the new 
charter is an absolute failure and ought to be 
abolished or shorn of its powers. The As- 
sembly has greatly retarded public work on 
the streets and elsewhere by refusing to au- 
thorize the issue of bonds. There was cumu- 
lative testimony showing that disorderly 
houses and gambling places are not molested 
by the police, and a shocking story was told 
by a young girl recently reclaimed from a 
life of vice, who had attempted to kill herself 


in one of the notorious resorts which the po- 
lice permit to exist. Her testimony directed 


attention especially to the degradation of the 
very young. The examination of officers of 
the Department of Taxes disclosed the in- 
competency of assessors and revealed many 
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examples of remarkable valuations of prop- 
erty which the witnesses did not explain. 





A series of tornadoes caused 
great loss of life in the upper 
Mississippi Valley last week. 
On the 11th inst. one of these storms killed a 
farmer, his wife and their son at a place six- 
teen miles from Sioux City, Iowa. At six 
o’clock the following evening a tornado swept: 
through the little city of New Richmond, 
Wis., which is near the Minnesota line and 
thirty-six miles east of St. Paul, destroying 
300 of its 500 buildings and killing not less 
than 120 of the inhabitants, while four times 
as many were injured. Four squares in the 
center of the town were covered by struc- 
tures of brick or stone. These were cleared 
away by the storm. Many persons from the 
surrounding farming districts had attended 
a circus in New Richmond that afternoon 
and had not yet left the town. A consider- 
able number of these perished. The passage 
of the tornado was followed by fire in the 
ruins of the buildings, and it is believed that 
the bodies of many victims were consumed. 
As all the public lights were put out, the 
search for the dead and the injured was 
made with great difficulty. At the close of 
the following day 98 bodies had been found, 
and it is believed that 122 persons were 
killed. ‘The local undertakers, having suf- 
fered by the storm, were unable to care for 
the dead. Doctors and nurses came in from 
neighboring towns. The situation has been 
most distressing. On the evening of the 13th 
all except one of the buildings in the little 
village of Herman, in Nebraska, thirty miles 
north of Omaha, were completely destroyed 
by a storm of the same kind. The number of 
persons killed was 12, one of them being the 
postmaster, who was suffocated in his cellar. 
About 100 of the 500 inhabitants were hurt, 
25. of them receiving dangerous injuries. 
These terrible storms accompanied a general 
fall of rain over a wide area, and many 
towns suffered by sudden floods. 


Tornadoes 





The distribution of the fund of 
$3,000,000 is still in progress, 
and the insurgent soldiers re- 
ceive their money with expressions of grati- 
tude. Returning to their homes without 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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weapons for. defense, they are exposed to the 
attacks of highwaymen, and it is reported 
that the bodies of four who had been mur- 
dered and robbed were recently found in the 
rural districts. Several hundred soldiers who 
brought their rifles to Havana after the pay- 
masters had gone to other cities will receive 
food from the military government until the 
paymasters return. The Cuban army lists are 
very defective, bearing the names of many 
boys and camp-followers, while those of 
thousands of deserving veterans are omitted. 
An attempt to correct them will be made. 
President Cabrera of Guatemala asks the 
Government at Washington to suppress a 
filibustering expedition, which is now being 
fitted out in Cuba, he says, to overthrow his 
Government. In Havana, the striking cab 
drivers have gone back to work on the old 
terms. A commission will inquire as to the 
law relating to gambling, and the report that 
gambling houses are protected by the police. 
There is much evidence of bitter feeling 
between the Cubans and the Spaniards, 
and complaint is made against a’ Spanish 
club in Havana, which, it is alleged, contin- 
ually excites the anger of the Cubans in va- 
rious ways. The Insular Commission which 
recently visited Porto Rico is now drafting 
a code of laws for the island, with provisions 
for a complete judicial system and rules for 
the taxation of property. Baron Erlanger, 
who represents the English and French own- 
ers of the railroads in Porto Rico, has arrived 
in Washington, where he desires to ascertain 
whether our Government will assume the ob- 
ligations of Spain in respect to the interest 
on the bonds of the railroad company. Un- 
der the terms of the original agreement, he 
says, the company is willing to construct 250 
miles of road in addition to the existing 





The Venezuelan Arbitra- 
tion Commission held its 
first formal meeting in 
Paris on June 15th. The members of the 
Commission are Chief-Justice Melville W. 
Fuller and Justice David J. Brewer, repre- 
senting Venezuela; Baron Russell of Killo- 
wen, Lord-Chief-Justice of England, and 
Sir Richard Henn Collins, Lord Justice of 
Appeals, representing England, while Prof. 
F. de Maartens, professor of international 


The Venezuela 
Commission 
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law in the University of St. Petersburg, and 
a prominent member of the Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs in Russia, is the fifth member 
and umpire. The English case is presented 
by Sir Richard Webster, with others, and 
the Venezuelan case by ex-President Benja- 
min Harrison and General B. F. Tracy, with 
Mr. Malet-Provost. Professor Maartens is 
also a member of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague, and came from that city to at- 
tend the meeting. It is expected that there 
will be two meetings a week for the present 
until the Peace Conference closes, and then 
there will be more frequent sessions. Mr. 
Martin, an official of the French Foreign 
Office, has been appointed permanent secre- 
tary of the tribunal. The room occupied by 
the Commission is the same as that used in 
the Bering Sea arbitration and also by the 
Spanish-American peace commission. Af- 
ter words of welcome by M. Delcassé, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on behalf of the 
French Government, it was announced that 
the following agreement had been reached: 
The first address would be in behalf of Great 
Britain, then two speeches for Venezuela, 
followed by one each for Great Britain and 
Venezuela, then another for Great Britain 
and one for Venezuela, the latter being the 
final one. Sir Richard Webster presented 
the British case in an.intricate and detailed 
statement. He opposed Venezuela’s claim 
to a unit of Guiana bounded by the Orinoco 
and Amazon rivers, declaring that if such 
a claim was admitted it would oust Brazil, 
France, Holland and Great Britain from al- 
most the whole territory. This was only the 
initial part, the entire address being expect- 
ed to occupy several days. 





The past week has been 
Hard Fighting 45 exceptionally busy 
South of Manila week for the troops. The 
campaign in the Morong peninsula on the 
northeast of the lake having proved success- 
ful, attention was turned to the west, and 
there it appeared that there was a strong 
body of insurgents, apparently the best dis- 
ciplined in the entire Filipino army. The 
first step of General Lawton was to take the 
town of Paranaque, which was done with- 
out great difficulty. Then he advanced fur- 
tner south to Las Pinas, which was captured 
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after a severe contest. Then came the fight 
for the Zapote River, and at the bridge 
across this river was one of the sharpest con- 
flictsof theentire war. The insurgents fought 
very bravely and were strongly entrenched. 
The American troops, however, by constant 
advances and effective firing forced them to 
retreat. The land forces were also assisted 





Spaniards taking several months to capture 
it. It was stated that an army of about 
4,000 Filipinos all took the oath upon the 
cross that they would never retreat. The 
American attack, however, proved too strong 
and they fled, carrying with them a consider- 
able amount of their supplies, but leaving 
about one-third of their force killed, wound- 
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by the fleet, which shelled the towns along 
the shore and made the insurgent lines diffi- 
cult to hold. Across the Zapote the troops 
came to Bacoor and then turned south to the 
town of Imus. Here it had been. expected 
that the strongest defense would be made. 
Thetown was very well defended and had al- 
ready been the scene of a severe contest be- 
tween the Spaniards. and the Filipinos, the 


‘ed or captured. The American loss was not 
heavy. Previously to this an effort had been 
made by the insurgent lines with their artil- 
lery to injure the naval yards at Cavite, but 
it was unsuccessful, and the war _ ships 
speedily silenced their batteries. At the 
same time with the battle of Imus the troops 
on the north made a sharp attack upon the 
American lines at San Fernando,.but were 
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driven back with heavy loss. It is stated 
that this last attack was led by Aguinaldo 
in person. There have been reports of the 
assassination of Luna, and even of Aguin- 
aldo himself, but none of these appear to be 
substantiated. An additional force of regu- 
lars has reached Manila, and it is stated that 
new volunteer regiments are to be organized 
from volunteers on the field, and the army 
is to be kept up to the full force desired by 
General Otis. Reports from the Department 
at Washington show that the statements 
about the great mortality among the troops 
from disease are not at all substantiated. 
Out of about 40,000 there have been only 364 
deaths from disease, while about 69 have 
died from wounds. In view of the notorious 
unhealthiness of the surroundings of Ma- 
nila, these reports are considered as indi- 
cating the very best of care for the troops. 





While it was on a technicality 

The French that Premier Dupuy’s Cabinet 
Crisis ; ; 

resigned, it soon became evi- 
dent that the real cause was general dissatis- 
faction with what was held to be his uncer- 
tain course in the Dreyfus matter, and there 
was a general combination of Socialists and 
Radicals, Moderates, Revolutionaries, Nation- 
alists and Anti-Semites to defeat him and 
gain the best they could in the general dis- 
turbance. President Loubet in accepting the 
resignations requested that they remain until 
successors could be secured. There were sev- 
eral names prominent: M. Poincaré, Minister 
of Public Instruction at the time of the Drey- 
fus court martial; M. Deleassé, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the last Cabinet; M. Bris- 
son, Premier Dupuy’s predecessor; and Sen- 
ator Waldeck-Rousseau, Minister of the In- 
terior in Gambetta’s Cabinet and again in the 
Cabinet of Jules Ferry. M. Poincaré was 
credited with being strongly in favor of revi- 
sion. He made a good many efforts to se- 
cure a Cabinet by a combination of the differ- 
ent parties, but failed, apparently no one be- 
ing willing to incur the risks just at the pres- 
ent crisis. On his failure President Loubet 
applied to M. Delcassé, but he declined, and 
then he turned to Senator Waldeck-Rousseau. 
His efforts are not yet completed, but just 
what success he will have is not evident. One 
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of the interesting elements in the case is his 
attempt to induce ex-President Casimir- 
Perier to accept the portfolio of the War Min- 
istry. He pled that he did not wish to accept 
office and had definitely retired from politics. 
Still he is considering the question. Mean- 
while Dreyfus is expected to arrive in France 
this week and the trial will begin at Rennes. 
There is considerable anxiety in regard to it. 
The president of the court martial is a. bitter 
anti-Dreyfus man, and bas had placarded ail 
over France a furious attack made by him- 
self upon M. de Pressense, the editor of Le 
Temps. There are indications of disturbance 
also in that city and there is considerable 
anxiety as to what will be the outcome. 





There is a hitch at The 
Hague. Just what it is 
nobody seems to know 
beyond a general conviction that Germany 
has put a block on the Arbitration Com- 
mittee’s discussions. It is affirmed that 
Germany has from the very beginning been 
opposed to any arbitration court, and had 
instructed its delegates in that way. The 
German press denies this, and an official 
of the Foreign Office is quoted as saying 
that Germany is by no means opposed to 
arbitration, but just as soon as an arrange- 
ment securing absolute impartiality can be 
secured the Government’s support will be 
accorded most fully. here is considerable 
bitterness in Germany against what is said 
to be the malicious misrepresentation by 
the foreign, especially the English, press. 
It is significant that a special committee 
of two German delegates has gone to Ber- 
lin. for special instructions, and that they 
have been accompanied by Mr. Holl, of the 
American delegation. Emperor William 
has attracted much attention by a remark 
in a recent speech to the effect that the Ger- 
man people is “like a thoroughbred horse 
which allows nobody to bridle him, but will 
maintain the foremost place.” Made as this 
was just at the time of the visit of the 
delegation it is looked upon as interpreting 
the Emperor’s views. Of other matter there 
is very little of importance, and this dearth 
seems to have set some of the correspond- 
ents agog to invent sensational stories. One 
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decision has been made, which is a gen- 
uine advance, that each session of the com- 
mittees as well as of the plenary confer- 
ence is to give its action to the public. 





There is an apparent war 
cloud over the Balkans. Last 
week it was reported that a 
number of Albanian bands, assisted by 
2,000 Turkish troops, attacked a number of 
Servian villages. This was followed by the 
statement two days later that serious con- 
flicts have occurred along the whole Turko- 
Servian frontier and that several strategic 
positions are occupied by the Turkish troops 
and Albanians. Singularly enough this fol- 
lows closely upon the report of special ar- 
rangements made between Germany and 
Turkey with regard to German railway con- 
cessions. It is announced that the German 
Bank and the Ottoman Bank have reached 
an agreement to furnish the capital for the 
continuance of the Anatolian railways. More 
specifically, this railway is to be the exten- 
sion of the present railway to Angora, and is 
to pass through Yuzgat, Sivas, Diarbekir 
and Mosul to Bagdad. This announcement 
has created quite a sensation and various ob- 
jections have been raised, notably on the 
part of the Russian Government, which af- 
firms, it is said, that the railway passes so 
near its sphere of influence as to make it 
a matter for serious consideration. The re- 
port gives an interesting comment upon 
what Russia considers its sphere of influ- 
ence, as the nearest point is at least two 
weeks’ march from the border of the Cau- 
casus. Other propositions are made to the 
effect that the railway will turn south 
from Angora to Konieh, across the Taurus 
somewhere to Marash and Urfa, and then 
strike south through Mesopotamia. Mean- 
while English interests in existing railways 
extending out from Smyrna are involved. 
The general impression appears to be that 
against the German influence no counter 
claim will be allowed. It is well known, 
however, that Russia has various means of 
creating diversions, and it is among the possi- 
bilities that’ this Servo-Turkish imbroglio 
may be used as a counter irritant, Servia 
being just now under the special protection 
of the Russian Government. Of minor items 
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it is interesting to note that the Bedouins 
have captured the holy carpet on its way 
from Cairo to Mecca, indicating a somewhat 
unsettled condition of things in Arabia, and 
that Kurdish atrocities also are reported 
from the Eastern frontier. 





This is somewhat more 
The Outlook in oycouraging than a week 
South Africa ago. One element in the 
case has been the publication by the British 
Government of the full text of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s report as to the situation in the 
Transvaal. In this it appears that the mur- 
der of the Englishman Edgar by the Boer 
police was a most outrageous act; similar 
was the murder of the wife of a Wesleyan 
missionary who had attacked the illicit 
drink traffic. The effect of these and simi- 
lar statements has been to solidify English 
opinion in support of a strong policy in deal- 
ing with the Transvaal, as it becomes evi- 
dent that it is not merely a question of civil 
rights but of personal protection. Apparent- 
ly a similar effect ‘has been produced upon 
the Afrikanders. Altho at the close of the 
recent conference President Kruger gave 
little hope of additional concessions, he has 
since been bringing pressure upon the Raad 
to favor change in the dynamite monopoly 
and also in the franchise. Preparations for 
war are going on by both sides, but not in a 
very positive way, and there are many in- 
dications that all that is needed will be se- 
cured. Thus it is reported that the Dutch 
Government has sent to President Kruger 
a remonstrance against his present policy as 
likely to produce most disastrous results, 
and Dr. Lleyds, the representative of the 
Transvaal in Europe, has received a dis- 
patch urging that the whole affair be 
submitted to arbitration, but affirming that 
that will not be regarded as a condition of 
concessions, and that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment will continue to do all it can in regard 
to the franchise regardless of the decision as 
to arbitration. It is significant that there is 
no special movement of the stock market in 
London indicating that the expectation is 
that in some way war will be averted. It is 
also true that while English feeling is strong 
for protection of the Uitlanders it is equally 
strong against war. - 
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“Tgnoble Peace.” 


By Prof. Goldwin Smith, LL.D. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT, in addition to his 
martial renown, is winning golden opinions 
ag administrator of the State of New York; 
but if he disseminates such sentiments as 
those with which he is credited he will 
scarcely win golden opinions from Human- 
ity. His doctrine appears to be that the 
force of national character must suffer by 
prolonged peace—“ swollen, slothful ease ”— 
and can be preserved only by “ strenuous en- 
deavor,” which I take to be a euphemism 
for war. Every nation will have to be pick- 
ing quarrels in order to supply itself with 
the indispensable tonic, and the world will 
be a perpetual field of battle. The end will 
be the survival of the strongest animal and 
the extinction of the community of nations. 

It does not appear to be true that nations, 
so long as their governments are good, their 
habits healthy, their sports manly and their 
feelings patriotic, have any tendency to lose 
their force in peace. Germany had been ex- 
ternally at peace, with the inconsiderable ex- 
ception of the Schleswig-Holstein affair, for 
half a century when, under Bismarck and 
Moltke, she put forth in her wars with Aus- 
tria and France such force as the world has 
seldom seem. Great Britain had been at 
peace for nearly forty years when she went 
into the Crimean war; and tho at the outset 
her war department was out of gear, her 
mnilitary energy did not fail her on the Alma 
or at Inkerman. The people of the United 
States had been at peace, with the not very 
considerable exception of the Mexican war, 
for forty-five years before the outbreak of 
the war of Secession, in which the military 
qualities shown upon both sides were as 
high and the fighting was as desperate as in 
any war in history. On the other hand, it 
was after a long period of incessant wars 
that both Spain and Italy sank into decrepi- 
tude. 

War, whether in a good or a bad cause, 
calls forth the qualities of the soldier, for 
whom the word of command is morality. 
But to a nation war in a bad cause is moral 


poison. The idea that the violent passions 
which war calls into play will kill the 
meaner passions, such as the lust of gain, it 
must be said once more is utterly baseless. 
War is the very harvest time of the stock- 
jobber and -the appointed season of “ em- 
balmed beef.” I had occasion the other day 
to refer to the well known lines in Tenny- 
son’s “ Maud,” welcoming the Crimean war 
as a relief from the mercenary aims and 
fraudulent practices of peace. No such 
effect followed. Nobody was elevated, forti- 
fied, or reformed by reading the reports of 
battles in the Gazette; nor, after the war, 
was the nation more united in itself or more 
free from faction than it had been before. 
The war policy of Chatham is generally 
taken by historians to have revived the spirit 


_of the British nation, which had been de- 


pressed under Walpole by a long peace. Yet 
it was at once followed by an unparalleled 
carnival of political corruption. American 
writers are apt to rejoice over the war of 
1812 on account of what they assume to have 
been its unifying influence. But what did it 
actually produce ? At the time the Hart- 
ford Convention; and afterward the fierce 
outburst of party spirit under that signal off- 
spring of the war—Andrew Jackson. 

It is not in manly hearts, but in those of 
women or of men of feminine temperament 
that the war fever most fiercely rages and 
most clearly manifests its effects. Of this, if 
your journals do not misinform us, you have 
had some striking proofs. It was always. 
said that in the war of Secession the spirit 
of the Southern women was fiercer than that 
of the men, and that the women would have 
wished to continue the war when the men 
gladly accepted peace. Nothing could be 
more sanguinary than the tone of your Yel- 
low Press on a late occasion. Yet few would 
say that it was masculine. 1 remember stilF 
with abhorrence how in England our ears 
were filled at the time of the Indian mutiny 
with the yells of sentimental eunuchs for 
more blood. 
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Governor Roosevelt tells you that unless 
you take to the life of strenuous endeavor 
“bolder and stronger peoples will pass ,you 
by and win for themselves the domination of 
the world.” Why is the world to be given 
over to anybody’s domination ? Why cannot 
we all be content with our own and allow 
gach other to grow in freedom and peace ? 
Why should there not continue to be a com- 
munity of nations, peacefully co-operating 
and vying with each other in the promotion 
of the general objects of Humanity ? The 
domination of the Anglo-Saxon race is just 
now the prevailing aspiration. Might not 
the attempt to establish it provoke all the 
other nations to combine their forces for the 
liberation of the world ? 

Who has said or thought that the Amer- 
ican people were ‘“‘an assembly of well-to-do 
hucksters, sitting huddled within their bor- 
ders ?” One onlooker at all events thought 
they were expanding over an almost. bound- 
less territory and bidding fair, with their 
material advantages, to lead mankind in the 


march of improvement, and redress in some 


measure the sad inequalities of the human 
lot. The war of Secession was at all events 
not ‘“huckstering.’ Governor Roosevelt 
dends color to the injurious surmise that an 
uneasy self-consciousness and a restless de- 
sire to be on a par with the great military 
powers of the old world were at the bottom 
of this sudden transformation. Napoleon 
took England for a nation of shop-keepers 
and formed his plans on that hypothésis, 
‘with what result is well known. 

There seems to have suddenly come over 
us a sort of satiety of civilization. Not only 
is there a revival of the lust of war, but bar- 
barous practices, such as duelling, now rec- 
ognized in every European country except 


England, and barbarous sports, such as 
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prize-fighting, are coming again into vogue. 
It seems that bull-fighting, hitherto deemed 
the disgrace of Spain, is about to be imported 
into France. When I was young prize-fight- 
ing was deemed disreputable; now prize- 
fights are reported at length in first-class 
journals, and women are beginning to attend 
the ring. In the press, and not in its lowest 
organs, we read avowals of respect for 
brute force and contempt of moral restraint 
which in the last generation would scarcely 
have proceeded from the most cynical of 
writers or public men. The Declaration of 
Independence, to whatever criticisms it may 
be liable, is at all events a charter of hu- 
manity; a charter of inhumanity appears 
now to be taking its place. 

If we want to keep war as indispensable to 
national virility, and at the same time to 
mitigate its horrors, thus fulfilling one of the 
objects of the Peace Conference, there is a 
ready way and one which cannot fail to com- 
mend itself to the burning valor of Governor 
Roosevelt. Let us recur to the old system 
of wager of battle. Instead of general 
slaughter and havoc, let each of the two na- 
tions, between which the dispute has arisen, 
detail a certain number of champions to de- 
cide the question of combat in the lists. The 
United States would certainly choose astheir 
champions Governor Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders, whose triumph would be not 
less assured than their selection. Upon the 
return of the victors there would be such re- 
ceptions and processions, such kissing and 


‘hugging of heroes, such complimentary din- 


ners at $100 the plate as the world has not 
seen since Cain, to counteract the effects of 
“ignoble ease” and furnish the necessary 
tonic for his virility, made war on his 
brother Abel. 
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The Land of Promise. 


By I. Zangwill. 


I. 

“TELEGRAPH how many pieces you have.” 

In this wise did the steamship company 
convey to the astute agent its desire to know 
how many Russian Jews he was smuggling 
out of the Pale into the steerage of its Atlan- 
tic liner. 

The astute agent’s task was simple enough. 
The tales he told of America were only the 
clarification of a nebulous vision of the land 
flowing with milk and honey that hovered 
golden-rayed before all these hungry eyes. 
To the denizens of the Pale, in their cellars, 
in their gutter-streets, in their semi-subter- 
ranean shops consisting mainly of shutters 
and annihilating one another’s profits; to the 
congested populations newly reinforced by 
the driving back of thousands from beyond 
the Pale and yet multiplying still by an im- 
provident reliance on Providence; to the old 
people pauperized by the removal of the vod- 
ka business to Christian hands, and the 
young people dammed back from their nat- 
ural outlets by Pan-Slavic ukases, and 
clogged with whimsical edicts and rescripts 
—the astute agent’s offer of getting you 
through to the Better Land without the mani- 
fold worries of the journey through Germany, 
without even a Russian passport, by a simple 
passage from Libau to New York, was pecul- 
jarly alluring. 

It was really almost an over-baiting of the 
hook on the part of the too astute agent to 
whisper that he had had secret information 
of a new thunderbolt about to be launched 
at the Pale, whereby the period of service 
for Jewish conscripts would be extended to 
fifteen years, and the area of service would 
be extended to Siberia. 

“ Three hundred and seventy-seven pieces,” 
ran his first telegram. In a letter he sug- 
gested other business he might procure for 
the line. 

“Contine yourself to freight,’ the com- 
pany wrote cautiously, for even under sealed 
envelopes you cannot be too careful. ‘‘ The 
more the better.” 


Freight ! The word was not inexact. Did 
not even the Government Reports describe 
these exploiters of the Moujik as in some 
places packed in their hovels like salt-her- 
rings in a barrel; as sleeping at night in ser- 
ried masses in sties which by day were tal- 
low or leather factories? 

To be shipped as cargo came, therefore, 
natural enough. Nevertheless each of these 
“ pieces,” being human after all, had a his- 
tory, and one of these histories is here told. 

. i. 

Nowhere was the poverty of the Pale bit- 
terer than in the weavers’ colony, in which 
Srul betrothed himself to Biela. The Dow- 
ries, which had been wont to kindle so many 
young men’s passions, had fallen to freezing 
point, and Biela, if she had no near prospect 
of marriage, could console herself with the 
knowledge that she was romantically loved. 
Even the attraction of Kest—temporary 
maintenance of the young couple by the 
father-in-law—was wanting in Biela’s case, 
for the simple reason that she had no father, 
both her parents having died of the effort to 
get a living. For marriage portion and Kest 
Biela could only bring her dark beauty, and 
even that was perhaps less than it seemed. 
For you scarcely ever saw Biela apart from 
her homely quasi-mother, her elder sister 
Leah, who, like the original Leah had “ ten- 
der eyes,” which combined with a pock- 
marked face to insure for her premature 
recognition as an old maid. The inflamed 
evelids were the only legacy Leah’s father 
had left her. 

From Srul’s side, tho his parents were liv- 
ing, came even fainter hope of the wedding- 
canopy. Srul’s father was blind—perhaps a 
further evidence that the local hygienic con- 
ditions were noxious to the eye in particular 
—and Srul himself, who had occupied most 
of his time in learning to weave Rabbinic 
webs, had only just turned his attention to 
cloth, tho Heaven was doubtless pleased 
with the gear of Gemara he had gathered in 
his short sixteen years. The old weaver had 
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—in more than one sense—seen better days 
before his affliction and the great factories 
caine on; days when the independent hand- 
weaver might sit busily before the loom 
from the raw dawn to the black midnight, 
taking his meals at the bench; days when, 
moreover, the “ piece” of satin-faced cloth 
was many ells shorter. “ But they make up 
for the extra length,’ he would say with 
pathetic humor, “ by cutting the pay short- 
er.” 

The same sense of humor enabled him to 
‘bear up against the forced rests that increas- 
ing slackness brought the hand-weavers, 
while the factories whirred on. ‘‘ Now is the 
proverb fulfilled,” he cried to his unsmiling 
wife, “for there are two Sabbaths a week.” 
Alas! as the winter grew older ang colder 
it became a week of Sabbaths. The wheels 
stood still; in all the colony not a spool was 
reeled. It was unprecedented. Gradually 
the factories had stolen their customers. 
Some sat waiting dazedly for the raw yarns 
they knew could no longer come at this sea- 
son, others left the suburb in which the 
colony had drowsed from time immemorial 
and sought odd jobs in the town, in the frown- 
ing shadows of the factories. But none 
would enter the factories themselves, tho 
these were ready to suck them in, on one 
sole condition. 

Ah! here was the irony of the tragedy. 
The one condition was the one condition the 
poor weavers could not accept. It was open 
to them to reduce the week of Sabbaths to 
its ancient diurnal dimensions, provided the 
Sabbath itself came on Sunday. Nay, even 
the working day offered them was less, and 
the wage more than their own. The deeper 
irony within this irony was that the proprie- 
tor of every one of these factories was a 
brother in Israel: Jeshurun grown fat and 
kicking. 

Even the old blind man’s composure de- 
serted him when it began to be borne in on 
his darkness that the younger weavers were 
meditating surrender. The latent explosives 
generated through the years by their perusal 
of un-Jewish books in insidious “‘ Yiddish ” 
versions now bade fair to be touched to 
eruption by this paraded prosperity of wick- 
edness, wickedness that had even discarded 


the caftan and shaved the corners of its 
beard. 

“But thou, apple of my eye,” the old man 
said to Srul, “thou wilt die rather than 
break the Sabbath.” 

“Father,” quoted the youth with a shud- 
dering emotion at the bare idea, “I have 
been young and now I am old, but never have 
I seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging for bread.” ; 

“My son! A true spark of the Patri- 
archs!” and the old man clasped the boy 
to his arms and kissed him on the pious 
cheek down which the ear-locks dangled. 

“ But if Biela should tempt thee, so that 
thou couldst have the wherewithal to marry 
her,” put in his mother, who could not keep 
her thoughts off grandchildren. 

“Not for apples of gold, mother, will I 
enter the service of these serpents.” 

“ Nevertheless Biela is fair to see, and thou 
art getting on in years,” murmured the moth- 
er. 

“Leah would not give Biela to a Sabbath-- 
breaker,” said the old man, reassuringly. 

“Yes, but suppose she gives her to a bread- 
winner,” persisted the mother. ‘Do not 
forget that Biela is already fifteen, only a 
year younger than thyself.” 

But Leah kept firm to the troth she had 
plighted on behalf of Biela, even tho the 
young man’s family sank lower and lower, 
till it was at last reduced from the little sub- 
urban wooden cottage with the spacious 


courtyard to one corner of a large town cel- 


lar whose population became amphibious 
when the Vistula overflowed. 

And Srul kept firm to the troth Israel had 
plighted with the Sabbath-bride, even when 
his father’s heart no longer beat, so could 
not be broken. The old man had remained 
to the last the most cheerful denizen of the 
cellar; perhaps because he was spared the 
vision of his emaciated fellow-troglodytes. 
He called the cellar “ Arba Kanfdés,” after 
the four-cornered garment of fringes which 
he wore: and sometimes he said these were 
the “ Four Corners ” from which, according 
to the Prophets, God would gather Israel. 

III. 

In such a state of things an agent scarcely 

needed to be astute. ‘“‘ Pieces” were to be 
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had for the picking up. The.only trouble was 
that they were not gold pieces. The idle 
weavers could not defray the passage money, 
still less the agent’s commission for smug- 
gling them through. 

“If I only had a few hundred roubles,” 
Srul lamented to Leah, “I could get to a land 
where there is work without breaking the 
Sabbath, a land to which Biela could follow 
me when I waxed in substance.” 

Leah supported her household of three—for 
there was a younger sister, Tsirrélé, who be- 
ing only nine did not count except at meal- 
times—on the price of her piece work at the 
Christian umbrella factory, where, by a con- 
siderate Russian law, she could work on Sun- 
day, tho the Christians might not. Thus she 
earned, by literal sweating in a torrid at- 
mosphere, three roubles, all except a varying 
number of kopecks, every week. And when 
you live largely on black bread and coffee 
you may, in the course of years, save a good 
deal, even if you have three mouths. There- 
fore Leah had the sum, that Srul mentioned 
so wistfully, put by for a rainy day (when 
there should be no umbrellas to make). And 
as the sum had kept increasing, the notion 
that it might form the nucleus of an estab- 
lishment for Biela and Srul had grown 
clearer and clearer in her mind, which it 
tickled delightfully. But the idea that now 
‘came to her of staking all on a possible fu- 
ture was agitating. 

“We might perhaps be able to get to- 
gether the money,” she said, tentatively. 
“ But——”’ she shook her head and the Rus- 
sian proverb came to her lips. ‘‘ Before the 
sun rises the dew may destroy you.” 

Srul plunged into an eager recapitulation 
of the agent’s assurances. And before the 
eyes of both the marriage canopy reared it- 
Self splendid in the Land of Promise, and 
the figure of Biela flitted crowned with the 
bridal wreath. 

“ But what will became of your mother ?” 
Leah asked. 

Srul’s soap bubbles collapsed. He had for- 
gotten for the moment that he had a mother. 

“She might come to live with us,’ Leah 
hastened to suggest, seeing his o’erclouded 
face. 

“Ah, no! that would be too much of a 
‘burden. And Tsirrélé, too, is growing up.” 





“ Tsirrélé eats quite as much now as she 
will in ten years’ time,” said Leah, laugh- 
ing, as she thought fondly of her dear, beau- 
tiful little one, her gay whimsies and odd 
eaprices. 

“ And my mother does not eat very much,” 
said Srul, wavering. 

In this way Srul became a “piece,” and 
was dumped down in the Land of Promise. 
IV. 

To the four females left behind—odd frag- 
ments of two families thrown into an odder 
one—the movements of the particular piece, 
Srul, were the chief interest of existence. 
The life in the three-roomed wooden cottage 
soon fell into a routine, Leah going daily to 
the tropical factory, Biela doing the house- 
work and dreaming of her lover, little Tsir- 
rélé frisking about and chattering like the 
squirrel she was, and Srul’s mother dozing 
and criticising and yearning for her lost son 
and her unborn grandchildren. By the time 
Srul’s first letter with its exciting pictorial 
stamp arrived from the Land of Promise, the 
household seemed to have been established 
on this basis from time immemorial. 

“T had a lucky escape, God be thanked !” 
Srul wrote. “For when I arrived in New 
York I had only fifty-one roubles in my 
pocket. Now it seems that these rich Ameri- 
cans are so afraid of being overloaded with 
paupers that they will not let you in, if you 
have less than fifty dollars, unless you can 
prove you are sure to prosper. And a dollar, 
my dear Biela, is a: good deal more than a 
rouble. However, blessed be the Highest 
One, I learned of this ukase just the day be- 
fore we arrived, and was able to borrow the 
difference from a fellow passenger, who lent 
me the money to show the Commissioners. 
Of course I had to give it back to him as 
soon as I was passed, and as I had to pay 
him five roubles for the use of it I set foot 
on the soil of freedom with only forty-five. 
However, it was well worth it, for just 
think, beloved Biela, if I had been shipped 
back and all that money wasted. The inter- 
preter also said to me, I suppose you have 
got some work to do here.” ‘I wish I had,” 
I said. No sooner had the truth slipped out 
than my heart seemed turned to ice, for I 
feared they would reject me after all as a 
poor wretch out of work. But quite the con- 
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trary—it seeméd this was only a trap, a snare 
of the fowler. Poor Caminski fell into‘ it— 
you remember the red-haired weaver who 
soid his looms to the Maggid’s brother-in-law. 
He said he had agreed to take a place in a 
giove factory. It is true, you know, that 
some Polish Jews have made a glove town 
in the north, so the poor man thought that 
would sound plausible. Hence you may ex- 
pect to see Caminski’s red hair back again 
—uniless he takes ship again from Libau and 
tells the truth at the second attempt. I left 
him howling in a wooden pen and declaring 
he would kill himself rather than face his 
friends at home with the brand on his head 
of not being good enough for America. He 
did not understand that contract laborers 
are not let in. Protection is the word they 
call it. Hence I thank God that my father— 
his memory for a blessing—taught me to 
muke Truth the law of my mouth, as it is 
written. Verily was the word of the Talmud 
(Tractate Sabbath) fulfilled at the landing- 
stage: ** Falsehood cannot stay, but Truth 
remains forever.” With God’s help I shall 
remain here all my life, for it is a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. I had almost for- 
gotten to tell my dove that the voyage was 
hard and bitter as the Egyptian bondage, not 
because of the ocean, over which I passed as 
easily as our forefathers over the Red Sea, 
but by reason of the harshness of the over- 
seers, who regarded not our complaints that 
the meat was not Kosher, as promised by the 
agent. Also the butter and meat plates were 
mixed up. I and many with me lived on dry 
bread, nor could we always get hot water to 
make coffee. When my Biela comes across 
the great waters—God send her soon—she 
must take with her salt meat of her own.” 
From the first Srul courageously assumed 
that the meat would soon have to be packed, 
nay, that Leah might almost set about salt- 
ing it at once. Even the slow beginnings of 
his profits as a pedler did not daunt him. 
“A great country,” he wrote, on paper 
stamped with the Stars and Stripes, with an 
eagle screaming on the envelope. “ No spe- 
cial taxes for the Jews, permission to travel 
where you please, the schools open freely to 
our children, no passports and papers at every 
step, above all, no conscription. No wonder 
the people call it God’s own country. Truly, 
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as it is written, this is the place of God, this 
is the Gate of Heaven. And when Biela 
comes, it will be Heaven.” Letters like this 
enlarged the little cottage as with an Ameri- 
can room, brightened it as with a fresh 
wash of blue paint. Despite the dreary grind 
of the week Sabbath and festivals found 
the household joyous enough. The wedding- 
canopy of Srul and Biela was a beacon of 
light for all four, which made life livable 
as they struggled toward it. Nevertheless 
it came but slowly to meet them: nearly 
three years oozed by before Srul began to 
lift his eye toward a store. The hereditary 
weaver of business combinations had 
emerged tardily from beneath the logic- 
weaver and the cloth-weaver, but of late he 
had been finding himself. “If I could only 
get together five hundred dollars clear,’ he 
wrote to Leah. “For that is all I should 
have to pay down for a ladies’ store near 
Broadway and just at the foot of the stairs 
of the elevated railway. What a pity I 
have only four hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars! Stock and good-will and only five hun- 
dred dollars cash. The other five hundred 
could stand over at five per cent. If I were 
once in the store I could gradually get some 
of the rooms above (there is already a parlor 
in which I shall sleep), and then as soon as I 
was making a regular profit I could send 
Biela and mother their passage money, and 
my wife could help ‘the boss’ behind the 
counter.” 

To hasten the rosy day Leah sent thirty- 
five roubles, and presently, sure enough, Srul 
was in possession, and a photograph of the 
store itself came over to gladden their weary 
eyes and dilate those of the neighbors. The 
photograph of Srul, which had come eighteen 
months before, was not so suited for display, 
since his peaked cap and his caftan had been 
replaced by a jacket and a bowler, and but 
for the earlocks which were still in the pict- 
ure he would have looked like a factory- 
owner. In return Srul received a photograph 
of the four—taken together for economy’s 
sake—Leah with her arm round Biela’s waist 
and Tsirrélé sitting in his mother’s lap. 

¥. 

But a long, wearying struggle was still be- 
fore the new “ boss,’ and two years crept 
along, with their turns of luck and ill-luck,, 
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of bargains and bad debts, ere the visionary 
marriage canopy (that seemed to span the At- 
lantic) began: to stand solidly on American 
soil. The third year was not half over ere 
Srul actually sent the money for Biela’s pas- 
sage, together with a handsome “ waist” 
from his stock for her to wear. But Biela 
was too timid to embark alone without Srul’s 
mother, whose fare Srul could not yet man- 
age to withdraw from his capital. Leah, of 
course, offered to advance it, but Biela re- 
fused this vehemently, because a new hope 
had begun to spring up in her breast. Why 
should she be parted from her family at all ? 
Since her marriage had been delayed these 
five and a half years, a few months more or 
less could make no difference. Let Leah’s 
savings then be for Leah’s passage (and 
Tsirrélé’s) and to give her a start in the new 
world. “It rains even in America, and there 


_ are umbrella factories there, too,” she urged. 


“You will make twice the living. Look at 
Srul!” 

And there was a new fear, too, which 
haunted Biela’s aching heart, but which she 
dared not express to Leah. Leah’s eyes were 
getting worse. The temperature of the fac- 
tory was a daily hurt, and then, too, she had 
read so many vilely-printed Yiddish books 
and papers by the light of the tallow candle. 
What if she were going blind! What if, 
while she, Biela, was happy with Srul, Leah 
should be starving with Tsirrélé. No, they 
must all remain together; and she clung to 
her sister with tears. 

To Leah the prospect of witnessing her 
sister’s happiness was so seductive that she 
tried to take the lowest estimate of her own 
chances of finding work in New York. Her 
savings, almost eaten up by the journey, 
could not last long, and it would be terrible 
to have to come upon Srul for help, a man 
with a wife and (if God were good) children; 
to say nothing of his old mother. No, she 
could not risk Tsirrélé’s bread. 

But the increased trouble with her eyes 
turned her, too, in favor of going, though 
curiously enough for a side-reason quite un- 
like Biela’s. Leah, too, was afraid of a se- 
rious break-down, though she would not hint 
her fears to any one else. From her miscel- 
laneous Yiddish reading she had gathered 
that miraculous eye-doctors lived in Konigs- 
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burg. Now a journey to Germany was not to 
be thought of; if she went to America, how- 
ever, it could be taken en route. It would be 
a sort of saving, and few things appealed to 
Leah as much as economy. This was why, 
some four months later, the ancient furni- 
ture of the blue-washed cottage was sold off, 
and the quartet set their faces’ for America 
by way of Germany. The farewell to the 
home of their youth took place in the ceme- 
tery among~the high-shouldered Hebrew- 
speaking stones. Leah and Biela passionately 
invoked the spirits of their dead parents, and 
bade them watch over their children. The 
old woman scribbled Srul and Biela’s inter- 
linked names over the flat tomb of a holy 
scholar. “Take their names up to the High- 
est One,” she pleaded. “ Entreat that ‘their 
quiver be full, for the sake of thy righteous- 
ness.” 

More dead than alive, the four “ pieces ” 
with their bundles arived at Hamburg. Days 
and nights of traveling, packed like 
“freight” in hard, dirty, wooden carriages, 
the endless worry of passports, the illegal ex- 
actions of petty officials, the strange phantas- 
magoria of places and faces—all this had left 
them dazed. Only two things kept up their 
spirits—the image ‘of Srul waiting on the 
transatlantic wharf in hymeneal attire, and 
the “‘ pooh-pooh ” of the miraculous Konigs- 
burg doctor, reassuring Leah as to her eyes. 
There was nothing radically the matter. 
Even the inflamed eyelids—tho incurable, be- 
cause hereditary—would improve with care. 
Peasant-like, Leah craved a lotion. ‘“ The 
sea voyage and the rest will do you more 
good than my medicines. And don’t read so 
much.” Not a groschen did Leah have to pay 
for the great specialist’s services. It was 
the first time in her hard life anybody. had 
done anything for her for nothing, and her 
involuntary weeping over this phenomenon 
tended to hurt the very eyelids under atten- 


‘tion. They were still further taxed by the 


kindness of the Jewish committee at Ham- 
burg, on the lookout to smooth the path of 
poor emigrants and overcome their dietary 
difficulties. But it was a crowded ship and 
our party reverted again to “ freight.” With 
some of the other females they were accom- 
modated in hammocks swung over the very 
dining tables, so that they must needs rise 
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at dawn and be cleared away before break- 
fast. The hot, oily whiff of the cooking en- 
gines, came through the rocking doorway. Of 
the quartet only Tsirrélé escaped sea-sick- 
ness, but “ baby ” was too accustomed to be 
petted and nursed to be able suddenly to pet 
and nurse, and she would spend hours on the 
slip of lower deck, peering into the fairy sa- 
loons which were vivified by bugle instead of 
bell and in which beautiful people ate dishes 
fit for the saints in heaven. By-an effort of 
will Leah soon returned to her réle of facto- 
tum, but the old woman and Biela remained 
limp to the end. Fortunately there was only 
one day of heavy rolling and battened-down 
hatches. For the bulk of the voyage the 
great vessel brushed the pack of waves dis- 
dainfully aside. And one wonderful day, 
amid unspeakable joy, New York arrived, 
preceded by a tug and by a boat that con- 
veyed inquiring officials. The great Statue 
of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island upheld its 
torch to light the newcomer’s path. Srul— 
there he is, dear old Srul, God bless him, de- 
spite his close-cropped hair and his shaven 
ear-locks. Ah, Heaven be praised! Don’t 
you see him waving? Ah, but we, too, must 
be centent with waving. For here only the 
tschinovniks of the gilded saloon may land; 
the “freight’’ must be discharged on Hillis 
Island, a little beyond Bedloe’s. 
Vi. 

And at Ellis Island a terrible thing hap- 
pened, unforeseen, a shipwreck in the very 
harber. 

As the “freight” filed slowly along the 
corridor-cages in the great bare hall, like 
cattle inspected at ports by the veterinary 
surgeon, it came into the doctor’s head that 
Leah's eye-trouble was infectious. “ Granu- 
lar lids, contagious,” he diagnosed it on pa- 
per. And this diagnosis was a flaming sword 
that turned every way, guarding 
Leah the Land of Promise. 

* But it is not infectious,” she protested in 
her best German. ‘It is only in the family.” 

“So I perceive,’ drily replied America’s 
Guardian Angel; 


against 


who was now examining 
the obvious sister clinging to Leah’s skirts. 
And in Biela, heavy-eyed with sickness and 
want of sleep, his suspicious vision easily dis- 
covered a reddish rim of eyelid that lent it- 
seYf to the same fatal diagnosis, and sent her 
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to join Leah in the dock of the rejected. The - 
fresh-faced Tsirrélé andthe wizen-faced 

mother of Srul had passed unscrutinized, and 

even the dread clerk at the desk who asked 

questions was content with their oath that 

the wealthy Srul would support them. Srul 

was, indeed, sent for at once, as Tsirrélé was. 
too pretty to be let out under the mere pro- 

tection of a Polish crone. 

When the full truth that neither she nor 
Biela was to set foot in New York burst 
through the daze in Leah’s brain, her protest 
grew frantic. 

“But my sister has nothing the matter 
with her, nothing. O gnidiger Herr, have 
pity. The Konigsburg doctor—the great doc- 
tor—told me I had no disease, no disease at 
all. And even if I have, my sister’s eyes are 
pure as the sunshine. Look, mein Herr, look 
again. See,’ and she held up Biela’s eyelids 
and passionately kissed the wet, bewildered 
eyes. ‘She is to be married, my lamb—her 
bridegroom awaits her on the wharf. Send 
me back, gniidiger Herr; I ought not to have 
come. But for God’s sake don’t keep Biela 
out, don’t.” She wrung her hands. But the 
marriage card had been played too often in 
that hall of despairing dodges. “Oh, Herr 
Doktor,” and she kissed the coat-tail of the 
ship’s doctor, “ plead for us, speak a word for 
her.” 

The ship’s doctor spoke a word on his own 
behalf. ‘It was he who had indorsed the two 
girls’ health certificates at Hamburg, and he 
would be blamed by the steamship com- 
pany, which would have to ship the sisters 
back free, and even defray their expenses 
while ip quarantine at the depot. He ridi- 
cuied the idea that the girls were suffering 
from anything contagious. But the native 
doctor frowned, immovable. 

Leah grew hysteric. It was the first time 
in her life she had lost her sane standpoint. 
“Your own eye is affected,” she shrieked, 
her dark, pock-marked face almost black 
with desperate anger, “if you cannot see 
that it is only because my sister has been 
weeping, because she is ill from the voyage. 
But she carries no infection—she is healthy 
as an ox and her eye is the eye of an eagle.” 
She was ordered to be silent, but she 
shrieked angrily, “The German. doctors 
know, but the Americans have no Bildung.” 
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“Oh, don’t, Leah,” moaned Biela, throwing: 
her arms round the panting breast. “ What's 
the use?” But the irrepressible Leah got an 
S. I. (ticket of Special Inquiry) and forced a 
hearing in the Commissioners’ Court. 

“Let her in, kind gentlemen, and send 
back the other one. Tsirrélé will go back 
with me. It does not matter about the little 
one.” 

The kind gentlemen on the bench were 
really kind, but America must be protected. 

“You can take the young one and the ‘old 
one both back with you,” the interpreter told 
her, “ but they are the only ones we can let 
in.” f 

Leah and Biela were driven back among 
the damned. The favored twain stood help- 
lessly in their happier compartment. Even 
Tsirrélé, the squirrel, was dazed., Presently 
the spruce Srul arrived—to find the expected 
raptures replaced by funereal misery. He 
wormed his way dizzily into the cage of the 
rejected. It was not the etiquet of the Pale 
to kiss one’s betrothed bride, but Srul stared 
dully at Biela without even touching her 
hand, as if the Atlantic already rolled again 
between them. Here was a pretty climax 
to the dreams of years! 

“My poor Srul, we must go back to Ham- 
burg to be married,” faltered Biela. 

“And give up my store!” Srul wailed. 
“ Here the dollar spins round. We have now 
what one names a boom, There is no land 
ou earth like ours.” 

The forlornness of the others stung Leah 
to her senses. 

“Listen, Srul,” she said hurriedly. “It is 
all my fault. because I wanted to share in 
the happiness. I ought'not to have come. If 
we had not been together they never would 
have suspected Biela’s eyes—who would no- 
tice the little touch of inflammation which is 
the most she has ever suffered from? She 
shall come again in another ship, all‘ alone— 
for she knows now how to travel, is it not so, 
Biela, my lamb? I will see you‘on board and 
Srul will meet you here, altho not till you 
have passed the doctor, so that no one shall 
have a chance of remembering you. It will 
cost a heap, alas! but I can get some work 
in Hamburg, and the Jews there have hearts 
of gold. Eh, Biela, my poor iamb? ” 

“Yes, yes, Leah, you can always give your- 
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self a counsel,’ and Biela put her wet face 
to her sister’s and kissed the pock-marked 
cheek. ‘ 

Srul acquiesced eagerly. No one remem, 
bered for the moment that Leah would be 
left alone in the Old World. The problem of 
effecting the bride’s entry blocked all the 
horizon. 

“Yes, yes,” said Srul. “The mother will 
look after Tsirrélé, and in less than three 
weeks Biela will slip in.” 

“No, three weeks is too soon,” said Leah. 
“We must wait a little longer till the doctor 
forgets.” 

**Oh, but I have already waited so long!” 
whimpered Srul. 

Leah’s eyes filled with sympathetic tears. 
“IT ought not to have made so much fuss. 
Now she will stick in the doctor’s mind. For- 
give me, dear Srul, I will do my best and try 
to make amends.” 

Leah and Biela were taken away to the 
hospital, where they remained isolated from 
the world till the steamer sailed back to 
Hamburg. Here they had ample leisure to 
review the situation. Biela discovered that 
the new plan would leave Leah deserted; 
Leah remembered that she would be desert- 
ing little Tsirrélé. Both were agreed that 
Tsirrélé must go back with them, till they, 
bethought themselves that her passage would 
have to be paid for, as she was not refused. 
And every kopeck was precious now. “ Let 
the child stay till I get back,” said Biela. 
“Then I will send her to you.” 

“Yes, it is best to let her stay awhile. I 
myself may be able to join you after all. I 
will go back to Konigsburg and the great 
doctor shall write me out a certificate that 
my affliction is not contagious.” 

At the very worst—if even Biela could not 
get in—Srul should sell his store and come 
back to the Old World. It would put off the 
marriage again. But they had waited so 
long! ‘So let us cheer up after all and 
thank the Lord for His mercies. We might 
all have been drowned on the voyage.” 

Thus the sisters’ pious conclusion. 

But tho Srul and his mother and Tsir- 
rélé got on board to see them off, and Tsir- 
rélé gave graphic accounts of the wonders 
of the store and the rooms prepared for the 
bride, to say nothing of the great city itself, 
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and Srul brought Biela and Leah splendid 
specimens of his stock for their adornment, 
yet it was a horrible thing for them to go 
back again without having once trodden the 
pavements of the Land of Promise. And 
when the others were tolled off as by a funer- 
al bell and became specks in a swaying 
crowd; when the dock receded and the 
cheers and good-hyes faded, and the waving 
handkerchiefs became a blur, and the Statue 
of Tiberty dwindled, and the lone waste of 
waters faced them once more, Leah’s optim- 
ism gave way, # chill sinister shadow fell 
across her new plan, some ominous intuitien 
traversed her like a shudder, and she turned 
away lest Biela should see her tears. 
VIL. 
This despair did not last long. 
in Leah’s nature to despair. 


It was not 
But her wildest 
hopes were exceeded when she set foot again 
in Hamburg and explained her hard case to 
the good committee, and a member gave her 
an informal hint which was like a flash of 
light from Heaven—its answer to her cease- 
less prayer. Ellis Island was not the only 
way of approaching the Land of Promise. 
You could go round about through Canada, 
where they were not so particular, and you 
could slip in by rail from Montreal without 
attracting much attention. True, there was 
the extra expense-— 

Expense! Leah would have gladly parted 
with her last rouble to unite Biela with her 
bridegroom. There must be no delay. A 
steamer for Canada was waiting to sail. 
What a fool she had been not to think that 
out for herself! Yes, but there was Biela’s 
timidity again to consider. Travel by herself 
through this unknown Canada! And then 
if they were not so particular, why could not 
Leah slip through likewise? 

“Yes, but- my eyes are more noticeable. I 
might again do you an injury.” 

‘* We will separate at the landing stage and 
the frontier. We will pretend to be stran- 
gers.” Biela’s wits were sharpened by the 
crisis. 

“Well, I can only lose the passage money,” 
said Leah, and resolved to take the risk. She 
wrote a letter to Srul explaining the daring 
invasion of New York overland which they 
were to attempt, and was about to post it, 
when Biela said: 
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“ Poor Sru) ! and if I-shall not get in after 
all!’ Lesh’s face fell. 

“True,” she pondered. “He will have a 
more heart-breaking disappointment than be- 
fore.” ; 

“Let us not kindle their hopes. After all, 
if we get in, we shall only be a few days 
later than our letter. And then think of the 
joy of the surprise.” 

“You are right, Biela,” and Leah’s face 
glowed again with the anticipated joy of the 
surprise. 

The journey to Canada was longer than to 
the States, and the “ freight’ was less com- 
panionable. There were ‘fewer Jews and 
women, more stalwart shepherds, miners and 
dock laborers. When after eleven days land 
came it was not touched at, but only re- 
mained cheeringly on the horizon for the rest 
of the voyage, At last the sisters found 
themselves unmolested on one of the many 
wharves of Montreal. But they would not 
linger a day in this unhomely city. The next 
morning saw them, dazed and worn out but 
happy-hearted, dodging the monstrous cata- 
pults of the New York motor cars, while a 
Polish porter helped them with their bundles 
and convoyed them toward Srul’s store. Ah, 
what ecstasy to be unregarded units of this 
free, chaotic crowd. Outside the store—what 
a wonderful store it was, larger than the 
largest in the weavers’ colony !—the sisters 
paused a moment to roll the coming bliss tn- 
der their tongues. They peeped in. Ah, 
there is Srul behind the counter, waiting for 
customers. Ah, ah, he little knows what cus- 
tomers are waiting for him! They turned 
and kissed each other for mere joy. 

*“ Draw. your shawl over your face,’”* whis- 
pered Leah merrily. “Go in and ask him 
if he has a wedding veil.” Beila slipped in 
brimming over with mischief and tears. 

“Yes, miss?” said Srul with his smartest 
store manner. 

“TIT want a wedding veil of white lace,” she 
said in Yiddish. At her voice Srul started. 
Biela could keep up the joke no _ longer. 
“Srul, my darling Srul!” she cried hyster- 
ically, her arms yearning to reach him across 
the counter. 

He drew back, pale, gasping for. breath. 

“Ah, my dear ones,” blubbered Leah, rush- 
ing in. ‘“‘ God has been good to you.” 
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“But—but—how did you get in?” he cried. 

“Never mind how ‘we got in,” said Leah, 
every pock-mark glistening with smiles and 
tears, “und where is Tsirrélé, my dear little 
Tsirrélé? ” 

“She—she is out—marketing with the 
mother,”’ he stammered. 

“And the mother? ” 

“She is well and happy.” 

¥ Thank God,” said Leah fervently, and 
beckoned the porter with the bundles. 

“ But—but I let the room,” he said, flush- 
ing. “I did not know that—I could not af- 
ford——” E 

“Never mind, we will find a room. The 
day is yet high.” She settled with the porter. 

Meantime Srul had begun playing nervous- 
ly with a pair of scissors. He snipped a gor- 
geous piece of stuff to fragments. 

“What are you doing?” said Biela at last. 

“ Oh—I—” he burst into a nervous laugh. 
“And so you ran the blockade after all. But 
—but I expect customers every minute—we 
can’t talk now. Go inside and rest, Biela; 
you will find a sofa in the parlor. Leah, I 
want—I want to talk to you.” 

Leah flashed a swift glance at him as Biela, 
vaguely chilled, moved through the back 
door into the revivifying splendors of the 
parlor. 

“Something is wrong, Srul,” Leah said 
hoarsely. “ Tsirrélé is not here. You feared 
to tell us.” 

He hung his head. “I did my best.” 

“She is ill—dead, perhaps! My beautiful 
angel !”’ 

He opened his eyes. ‘“ Dead? No—mar- 
ried !” ; 

“What! To whom?” 

He turned a sickly white. “To me.” 

In all that long quest of the canopy Leah 
had never come so near fainting as now. The 
horror of Ellis Island was nothing to this. 
That scene resurged, and Tsirrélé’s fresh 
beauty, unflecked by the voyage, came up 
luridly before her; the «“ baby” whom the 
unnoted years had made a young woman of 
iifteen while they had been aging and stal- 
ing Biela. 

“But—but this will break Biela’s heart,” 
she whispered heart-broken. 

“How was I to know Biela would ever get 
in?” he said, trying to be angry. ‘“ Was I to 
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remain a bachelor all my life, breaking the 
Almighty’s ordinance? Did I not wait and 
wait faithfully for Biela all those years?” 

_ “You could have migrated elsewhere,” she 
said faintly. 

“And ruin my connection ! and starve?” 
His anger was real by now. “Besides, I 
have married into the family—it is almost 
the same thing. And the old mother is just 
as pleased.” 

“ Oh, she !’’ and all the endured bitterness 
of the long years was in the exclamation. 
* All she wants is grandchildren.” ; 

“No, it isn’t,” he retorted. ‘‘ Grandchildren 
with good eyes.” 

“God forgive you,” was all the lump in 
Leah’s throat allowed her to reply. She 
steadied herself with a hand on the,counter, 
striving to repossess her soul for Biela’s sake. 

A customer came in, and the tragic uni- 
verse dwindled to a prosaic place in which 
ribbons existed in unsatisfactory shades. 

“Of course we must go this minute,” Leah 
said, as Srul clanked the coins into the till. 
“ Biela cannot ever live here with you now.” 

“Yes, it is better so,” he assented sulkily. 
“ Besides, you may as well know at once. I 
keep open on the Sabbath, and that would 
not have pleased Biela. That is another rea- 
son why it was best not to marry Biela. 
Tsirrélé doesn't seem to mind.” 

The very ruins of her world seemed top- 
pling now. »ut this new revelation of Tsir- 
rélé’s and his own wickedness seemed only 
of a piece with the first, indeed went far tc 
account for it. 

“ You break the Sabbath—after all!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ We are not in 
Poland any longer. No dead flies here. 
Everybody does it. Shut the store.two days 
a week! I should get left.” 

“And you bring your mother’s gray hairs 

down with sorrow to the grave!” 
’ “* My mother’s gray hairs are no longer hid- 
den by a stupid black Shaitel. That is all. 
I have explained to her that America is the 
land of enlightenment and freedom. Her 
eyes are opened.” 

“TI trust to God your father’s—peace be 
upon him !—are still shut!” said Leah, as 
she walked with steady steps into the parlor 
to nurse and bear off her wounded lamb. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Outlook in Central America. 
By Sefior Policarpo Bonilla, 


Ex-PresIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF HcnpurRaAs, 


Tut plan for the federation of Central 
American States is dead for the present, but 
I am confident that sooner or later it will be 
revived and successfully established. Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala 
and Salvador were all united from the year 
1821 to ihe year 1840, and it is the reunion 
of these States which our Central American 
patriots desire to see. 

The advantages which would be gained by 
all the States through such a union are 
many. ‘ 

In the first place, four millions of people 
whose interests are common would speak 
with one voice through their Federal Gov- 
ernment on matters of general concern. At 
present the average population of the States 
is less than a million each, and it is possible 
for a foreign government which desires to 
do so to set one Central American State 
against another, and so, as it were, cancel 
both. 

In the second place, the national treasury 
would be of proportions large enough to ad- 
mit of our undertaking great improvements 
which are necessary for the welfare and de- 
velopment of our territory. We could make 


good roads, build railroads, improve rivers - 


and harbors. 

A union of Central American States would 
also be a great step in the direction of secur- 
ing Central American peace. The numerous 
revolutions witnessed in the territories of 
those States are largely caused by the politi- 
cal divisions. In all of them there are two 
political parties, the Liberals and the Con- 
servatives. A Liberal President in one State 
is frequently willing to aid the Liberals of 
another State in overthrowing a Conserva- 
tive ruler, and in the same manner a Con- 
servative President will give aid to the Con- 
servatives of another State who are conspir- 
ing to overthrow a Liberal Government. In 
such cases they do not consider boundaries. 

The sort of warfare is much the same as 
would be seen here if New Jersey, Connecti- 
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cut, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and the other neighboring States all existed 
as separate nations, yet had throughout 
their boundaries the same parties, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, bitterly hostile and 
willing to go to considerable lengths in order 
to secure party victory everywhere. It is 
not hard to imagine that such a state of af- 
fairs would cause a great deal of disturb- 
ance among the now peaceful people of these 
United States. 

Of course all the revolutions of the Central 
American States are not to be accounted for 
by the fact of political division. To some ex- 
tent and in a way that its people probably 
have never imagined possible, the United 
States itself is passively responsible for our 
revolutions. Central American patriots, look- 
ing north, behold a country vast, free, happy, 
prosperous, progressive, shedding light for 
the guidance of all the world. The Central 
American patriot determines that his coun- 
try shall become like the United States. So 
great is this determination that the institu- 
tions of the Central American States are 
modeled after those of the United States, 
and on paper we have quite as good govern- 
ment as can be found anywhere in the civil- 
ized world. But in practice the government 
which our States receive does not at all 
agree with the fundamental theories found 
in our constitutions. The men who are elect- 
ed to govern are ardent admirers of free in- 
stitutions until they get the reins of power 
in their hands, when they proceed to violate 
the legal principles by means of which they 
obtained election. Hence the revolutions. 

What would be done with the President 
who, after election, violated the Constitution, 
threw his opponents into jail, suspended 
habeas corpus and destroyed courts and 
judges who ventured to oppose him? 

The people here would desire to lynch such 
a man. E 

Precisely ! 

And so it is with the people of Central 
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America, They have elected their President, 
under his promise of complying with the 
laws, and he instantly proceeds to exercise 
arbitrary power. They therefore try to pull 
him down. 

The most recent attempt to re-establish a 
federation of Central American States took 
place last year. Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Salvador adopted a Federal Constitution 
similar to that of the United States and 
established a provisional government con- 
sisting of three delegates from each State, 
who sat at Amapala. This provisional gov- 
ernment was to manage Federal affairs un- 
til the 15th of March of this year, when a 
President, to be elected on the 5th of Decem. 
ber, would take his seat and a Federal Con- 
gress, resembling the Congress of the United 
States, would succeed to-the supreme power 
in national affairs, while three governors of 
States and three State Legislatures managed 
the affairs of localities. As nearly as pos- 
sible the model of the United States and its 
component parts was followed, and the out- 
look to those who desired such federation ap- 
peared quite cheering. 

But the federation was not destined to last. 
General Regalado, of Salvador, with the sup- 
port of heads of Salvador departments, de- 
posed Governor Gutierrez, declared himself 
President of Salvador, and announced the 
withdrawal of that State from the federa- 
tion: Afterward he was elected to the office 
ot President by the people of Salvador, and 
I must recognize that his political enemies 
until now have not suftered any persecution 
from him. 

Governor Zelaya, of Nicaragua, refused to 
render any assistance in coercing Salvador, 
declaring that such action would not be just, 
and the federation therefore fell to pieces, 
and, as I said in the beginning, is at present 
dead. 1 was the Governor, or President, of 
Honduras at the time, and held office until 
the installation, on February 1st of this year, 
of my successor, General Terencio Sierra, 
who, like myself, is a member of the Liberal 
party, and as a candidate of the same had 
been elected for the office in October. 

There are no revolutions at present pro- 
ceeding in Central America, at least in Hon- 
duras, nor do I believe that any are in con- 
templation. However, we do not lack mat- 
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ters of interest with which to occupy our 
minds. One of these is the project for com- 
pleting the railroad from Porto Cortez to 
Amapala. Porto Cortez is on the Atlantic 
coast, and the depth of water there may be 
judged by the fact that it was recently visit- 
ed by the United States war ships. “ New 
York” and “ Brooklyn.” Amapala is situ- 
ated on an island near the Pacific coast, on 
the Gulf of Fonseca, and is a very good port. 
The railroad line is two hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and there are at present 
fifty-seven miles of this in operation. Itis a 
narrow gauge, single track railroad, has a 
fine business, and is paying very well. It 
was built between 1867 and 1870, when thir- 
ty millions of dollars was raised for the pur- 
pose by means of a foreign loan. Only about 
two million dollars of this money was spent 
upon the railroad. The remainder was man- 
ipulated abroad in Such a manner that it van- 
ished. ee 

An American syndicate, headed by Gen- 
eral Tracy, Messrs. Depew and Astor and 
the Webbs, has a contract for the completion , 
of the road, but some difficulties have oc- 
curred and the works are stopped. As the 
syndicate’s agents are conferring yet with 
the President and trying to come to an un- 
derstanding, we have some hopes that an 
agreement will be reached and the work ac- 
tually done, and that trains will soon be run- 
ning from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through 
a country in which there is no fever, I have 
no doubt. 

No great physical difficulties will be en- 
countered by the builders. There is a steady 
rise from the Atlantic coast to an altitude 
of three thousand feet, and then a steady de- 
scent to the Pacific coast. It ought to be a_ 
fine paying railroad, as it would doubtless 
get much of the traffic between the west and 
east coasts of North and South America, a 
portion of the China trade and a large share 
of the local traffic, including the carrying of 
Salvador freight, as Salvador has no port on 
the Atlantic, and she ships four hundred 
thousand bags of coffee per annum to Eu- 
rope, all of which is now carried by the 
Panama Railroad or by the way of ‘“ Cabo 
de Hornos.” 

Another matter which is regarded with 
deep interest by the thoughtful people of 
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Central America is the project for the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal. If that is 
completed by means of American capital we 
anticipate a large influx of Americans, and 
are not blind to the fact that such an influx 
would almost certainly bring about political 
changes which might be pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, profitable or unprofitable to us, accord- 
ing to the manner of their making. 

As maiters at present stand we Latin 
Americans are not ready for annexation to 
the United States. We admire the United 
States very much. We desire to imitate it in 
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many things, but the Latin American and 
the Anglo-Saxon are very different in cus- 
toms and habits of thought, and our absorp- 
tion into the Great Republic at the present 
time would be extremely distasteful to us. 
After intermixture of the two races, after 
the establishment of American works and 
institutions among us, matters would prob- 
ably be very different and annexation might 
then be regarded with favor by the Central 
Americans, if their countries were allowed 
to come in as other States of the Union and 
have equal rights. 


The Secret Spring in the Dreyfus Case. 


By Cesare Lombroso, 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TURIN. 


ALt the world has been stirred up over the 
Dreyfus case. But the mass of mankind— 
half of it, at least—has taken in it the same 
_ sort of interest that they would take in one 
of Montépin’s novels, and has settled the 
whole matter by assuming that it was a 
question of a simple intrigue on the part of 
the generals and functionaries, with whom 
France is but too much overrun, who were 
cleverly taking advantage of ‘the prestige 
which, in a country still animated by mili- 
tary enthusiasm, is possessed by the warlike 
uniform, that (so the fools of the Latin races 
think) must always, of necessity, clothe hon- 
orable men and virtuous breasts—whereas 
history and psychology prove precisely the 
contrary; war being a methodical violence, a 
person may be a great military man without 
excelling in honesty and virtue. But any one 
who examines the whole of the intricate 
Dreyfus case perceives that this motive en- 
ters into it only in part. The question deals 
with military men who acted partly in good 
faith, partly in bad faith, and who, finding 
themselves forced to admit that they were in 
the wrong, preferred to add to their more or 
less culpable acts downright crimes, all the 
more serious because certainly deliberate, 
like forgeries, calumnies and so forth. And 
this influence of common crime is clearly re- 
vealed in the light which the anthropological 
school can furnish as to characteristics of 


the malefactor who is born a malefactor— 
characteristics which, on the other hand, 
prove the innocence of the calumniated Drey- 
fus. 

With tthe ideas of criminal anthropology at 
hand, in fact, it is easy to decide who are the 
genuine criminals in the Dreyfus case, and 
to find them all affected by maladies and 
crime; and, first of all, there is Sandherr, 
who died of general paralysis, and hence 
was certainly crazy. 

There is Esterhazy, in whom (while abnor- 
mal anatomical signs are scarce) the physio- 


. logical signs of the born criminal are patent 


and complete; like precocity; impulsiveness; 
excessive sensuality; the tendency to gamble; 
the pleasure of doing evil for evil’s sake to 
revenge himself for the most trivial causes; 
the contact with the most immoral: women; 
the indecency with which he talks of his 
crimes; the megalomania wherewith he 
speaks—he, the most ignoble of bastards—of 
his own ancestors as of a royal family, while 
he endeavors to give a prostitute in marriage 
to his nephew, who bears his name; the base 
insults; the use of slang, as in the case of 
Henry. Let us recall the phrases which the 
latter wrote to him: “Les calestins de la céte,” 
meaning the heads of the general staff. 

The other evident accomplice, Paty du 
Clam, is, plainly, a criminal and a hysterical 
subject to boot; witness his impulse to do evil 















for evil’s sake, his intrigues and useless lies 
which were even injurious to his object 
(when he had to give a letter to Esterhazy 
there was no necessity for conducting him 
to a cemetery, or of disguising himself); 
while, on the other hand, the pretended cul- 
prit, Dreyfus, appears to be precisely an av- 
erage sort of man, without too much virtue 
or too many vices, vain without being af- 
flicted with megalomania, fond of his family 
and incapable of seeing evil even where it 
exists. His.tortures wring from him cries of 
pain, and from his family cries of enthu- 
siasm, but never a word of vengeance. Be- 
hold the contrast with the criminal born! 

But if anthropology confirms Dreyfus’ in- 
nocence by pointing out the guilty ones, it 
does not teach us the direct cause of their 
actions; above all, of their extraordinary suc- 
cess. 

We understand very well indeed the guilty 
complicity of the generals, to whose inter- 
est it was to hide their treachery and their 
error. We understand what effect may have 
been produced by the stupidity of others, 
like Cavaignac, Méline and Faure, who, hav- 
ing fallen into error through credulity, and 
fearing to see their mistake disclosed, ren- 
dered it doubly bad by fresh falsity and by 
resistance. 

But, nevertheless, all this does not suffice 
to explain why a great country like France, 
a country which gave to the world the year 
*S9, and Voltaire and Renan and Taine, should 
have allowed herself to be dragged, as one 
might say, almost unanimously into so vio- 
lent a hatred against Dreyfus that she be- 
held him tortured and humiliated, yet was 
unable to convince herself, even in the face 
of the evidence, and thus came almost to the 
point of an insurrection against any one who 
tried to persuade her of the truth, documents 
in hand. Here a regular epidemic madness 
is in play. 

But that this should have developed and 
should be maintained, especially among so 
generous a people as the French, requires the 
existence of a cause far more secret, more 
profound and more serious than the interests 
of any treacherous general could possibly 
furnish. The public has been made to be- 
lieve that this cause was patriotism, or, 
rather, patriotardism (loud mouthed patriot- 
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ism as a profession); but that this is only a 
pretext, the framework: of the conspiracy, ap- 
pears clear as soon as one:refiects that after 
Dreyfus five. or-six other cases of military 
treachery with foreign Powers were brought 
to light without giving rise to any commo- 
, tion or reaction; and, above all, because no 
reaction was provoked in those patriots by 
the conduct of Esterhazy, who united all the 
reasons for provoking an immense patriotic 
reaction—such as his infamous insults to 
France, his unworthy life, which was, even 
in great part, of foreign origin, as to which, 
if he did not boast he certainly made preten- 
sions, even pretending (and it was false) that 
he was in the pay of France’s great enemy, 
William IT. 

And then, how great must the movement 
have been, how ideal, to inflame so many 
persons; and if we recall the proverb: “Js 
fecit cui prodest”’ (he is the doer of the deed 
to whom the deed will be of profit) we con- 
clude that no one could have been the mov- 
ing spirit in all this except the person who 
had the largest interest at stake, and who 
had a great object in view. Now, clearly, 
there remains only the clerical party, or 
rather, the Jesuit party, which can have any 
great interest involved. 

While the world is turning rapidly to prog- 
ress, to positivism, to the negation of the 
influence of the Church on education and on 
politics; while the world is beginning to 
escape from their hands, they, with devious 
and subtle arts, are striving to avert the 
modern movement, have won a semi-victory 
with anti-Semitism in Vienna, in Dalmatia 
and in Istria; by falsifying science in Rome; 
in Paris, with Brunetiére and Company, have 
created a sort of anti-positivist fashion, have 
penetrated the whole elegant world of fash- 
ion; have tried, with the Panama case, to 
make the anti-Semite spring work again, but 


. succeeded only half way, because Roman 


Catholics were mixed up in that case. They 
have also tried to incite france against Italy, 
under the pretext of the Papacy, which they 
have always kept alive before the french 
people as a most powerful ally and an im- 
mense luminary of civilization, while it is the 
symbol of retrogression; they have continu- 
ally made use of patriotism to spur on 
France against all the advanced, progressive 
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peoples of Europe (England, Germany, North . 


America), and to fill them with fervor for 
sterile militarism, and to turn them aside 
from truly great philosophical, social and 
economic progress. 

They have succeeded, slowly but only too 
laughably, in rendering France (which, at 
the end of the last century, was the most 
ardent in innovation) restive under every 
new breath, so that not only were Darwin 
and Spencer and Stickel and Koch and the 
new school of penology—under the pretext 
that they were foreigners—able to thrive, 
but those few initiatives did not take root 
which were due to Frenchmen, such as 
Moret, Taine, Renan, Comte, who, like 
Buddha and Christ, beheld their ideas steril- 
ized in their own country and disseminated 
at more distant points. 

Now, in the Dreyfus intrigue, which the 
Jesuits did not create but which, once cre- 
ated, they proceeded to put in fermentation, 
they espied the means of making a bloodless 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, by managing, with 
as little violence but as great efficiency as 
possible, to destroy all esteem for Hebrews 
in public opinion by depicting them as en- 
emies of the country, with the object of thus 
paving the way for the same sort of opera- 
tion with the Protestants; and thus they 
meant to end by having France united in the 
Roman Catholic faith, and, what was of the 
greatest importance to them, in blind, supine 
subjection to the Church; and they knew that 
a ferment more acute than in other lands 
over theirdogmas is innate among the French 
people, and, more than that, a ferment which 
goes back to the days of the Druids and the 
Franks, and reunites and fuses the patriotic 
idea into one with that religious Gesta Dei 
per Francos. So they set about bringing it 
to an acute state and raising it to a red heat. 

We do not possess, it is true, documentary 
proofs of these Jesuit plots, but as we know 
the good fathers’ nature and method of work- 
ing in underhand ways, and the ease with 
which they cover up their traces, this be- 
comes only one sign the more; however, there 
are other indications, including the squan- 
dering of money on an immense scale, by 
Esterhazy, upon the journalists. Now, as 
long as the general staff was triumphant it 
is easy to understand that they made use of 
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the State funds; but afterward, who could 
have furnished it, except the priests? Who 
could have made BHsterhazy hold his tongue 
as to his authorship of the bordereau in 
April, 1899, when the general staff had no 
more money? 

Another proof ‘is the compact of the gen- 
erals with Father Dulac, at Versailles and at 
Brussels; the action of Father Dulac upon 
Madame Pays, and that of the confessors 
upon Madame Faure. 

“There are other positive proofs in plain 
light of day in the sermons of Father Didon, 
who declared that the soldiers with their 
sabres had saved society, which ought to 
sacrifice everything for them; in conclusion, 
the almost universal movement of the young 
men in the schools, which are, in great part, 
directed and inspired by the clericals, can 
proceed from nothing else than the instiga- 
tion of these clericals, since the temper of the 
young man is always in favor of the op- 
pressed, not of the oppressors, while in the 
Zola case, for example, we beheld a single 
man overwhelmed by the whole of France, 
and, above all, by the young men. 

From this it is evident how acutely Gam- 
betta foresaw the great danger which France 
might run from the cunning plots of clerical- 
ism, when he made his prediction: ‘‘ Clerical- 
ism—-that is the enemy!” 

And, in fact, the lowering of the moral 
sense and the decline of all liberalism which 
has come to France through the Dreyfus af- 
fair has done more damage than Sédan and 
Waterloo put together to a country which 
has wished to remain the center of European 
thought. 

And if France does not take care to escape 
from the slavery which the Jesuits and, per- 
haps, the other religious bodies exercise over 
the women and the young people; if she does 
not free herself from the press, as she has 
liberated herself from the nobles, she may 
eall herself, in words, a Republic, but she 
will remain a Republic dependent on the 
Druids, which is worse than being the slave 
of the Germans and of the English, because 
ensjaved bodies can win their liberty, but * 
souls, no! 

Will she have the strength and the resolu- 
tion to do it? We hope so!‘ 


Turin Iraty 
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Our St. Bernard: 


AN ELEGY. 











t By Sarah K. Bolton. 
n 
8 No more she watches on our terraced hill, 
And bounds to meet us when we homewar:l 
come: 
, The soft brown eyes are closed; the voice is 
, still ; 
r The lips that kissed my hand are cold and 
0 dumb ;— 
1, Bernie is dead! 
g 
t, How like a knell those words fall on my heart: 
n Cold as the grave we made her in our lawn: 
A- How can I spend my busy life, apart 
1e From her who guarded us from dark to dawn? 
I wrote my books with Bernie at my side; 
le Her great brown head lay often on my knee: 
She was the pet of children far and wide; 
e, Her silent speech was restful company. 
n- Six years we walked together in the wood, 
ce Or loitered in the valley by the brook: 
al- My every word and tone she understood ; 
al- Grateful for praise, and every tender look. 
al Such wish to do the right I never knew; 
ch Unselfish, faithful to the very end: 
+f Dear, precious Bernie, truest of the true; 
on Our constant, trusting and devoted friend. 
ich Her gentle nature knew no thought of fear; 
an We marveled at her patience to the last: 
We wept in secret tho we spoke with cheer, 
pe And prayed and hoped, until death’s hour had 
er- passed. 
ver 
oes The snow lies deep upon our Bernie’s grave, 
nas Shut out forever from our human sight: 
1ay Would she could know the joy her short life 
she gave, 
the Or how her absence turns the day to night! 


Bernie is dead! 
Crevecanp, O, 











Lord Cromer and Egypt. 


By the Hon. J. 


L. M. Curry, 


Ex-Unitep Statses MInistTgr To SPAIN, 


ENGLAND’s long and large experience in 
dealing with remote colonies, and the conse- 
quent improving methods, have grown, in 
part, from her failure, more than a hundred 
years ago, in her relations with her Ameri- 
can dependencies. She adopts no Procrus- 
tean system of rigid application of fixed 
theories, but adapts her rule to the varying 
necessities and capacities of those whom she 
governs. With the wisdom which marks her 
civil administration a civil service has been 
evolved and the difficulties and complexi- 
ties of rule have developed a number of most 
remarkable and capable men. Some of these, 
according to the requirements of the situa- 
tion. have been invested with military au- 
thority and are known as successful gen- 
erals; a larger number have been civil serv- 
ants, sometimes statesmen, governing in a 
practical, business-like style, while others 
have been judges, carrying to provinces and 
inhabitants a judicial system to which they 
were unaccustomed, but yet showing that 
justice is a universal virtue, no less suited 
to semi-civilized than to enlightened peoples. 

<gypt has been a kind of puzzle for Eng- 
lish Ministries and, for a century, a vexed 
question for leaders and parties. On the 
highway to India, the supremacy of a hos- 
tile power was not to be tolerated. When 
the Suez Canal was built and by astute 
financial diplomacy became English prop- 
erty, the question of English control became 
more serious. Since 1882 England has ex- 
ercised a veiled protectorate over Egypt. 
The Khedive, the hereditary suzerain, is a 
vassal of Turkey, paying indirectly an an- 
nual tribute to the Sultan, but he has only 
nominal power, and is really maintained by 
foreign troops. British garrisons keep him 
on his throne, but it is an “open secret” 
that their main duty, since Arabi’s rebellion, 
is to uphold the paramount authority of 
England. 

This supremacy is handicapped by agree- 
ments between foreign Powers and Turkey, 
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which, among other limitations, deprive the 
Khedive of the power of taxation and of the 
expenditure of revenues collected from his 
subjects. The leading Powers of Europe, in 
the interest of bondholders who are creditors 
of Egypt, have representatives who parti- 
tion the revenues, independent of the man- 
agement or will of Egypt. Nevertheless, 
ander a government anomalous, almost as 
mysterious as her Sphinx, she has made 
much progress and is now comparatively 
prosperous and well governed. The trans- 
formation from 1875, the date of my first 
visit, to 1889, my last, has been marvelous. 
Agriculture, irrigation, transportation, taxes, 
police, security of person and property, edu- 
cation and other marks of civilization en- 
hance the comforts of people and travelers 
and make the country fit to live in. These 
improvements are due mainly to English in- 
fluence, and chief of the agencies which has 
wrought this change is Lord Cromer, and 
his late elevation to be a viscount of the 
United Kingdom marks the high appreciation 
in which his services are held in connection 
with the administration of Egyptian affairs. 
Of the family of the Barings, he was well 
educated, entered the Royal Artillery in 
1858, and retired as major in 1879. As sec- 
retary to the Viceroy of India he became 
familiar with colonial duties and so grew in 
the confidence of his superiors that in 1883 
he was appointed agent, Consul-General and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt. . Such 
and so recognized is his authority that what 
he approves is done, what he opposes is post- 
poned or rejected. The Cabinet Ministers of 
the Khedivial Government are practically 
the secretaries of Lord Cromer. By the 
treaty of 19th of February, between the 


_Khedive and himself, he becomes almost the 


absolute dictator of the Sudan; and the Sir- 
dar, Lord Kitchener, far away up the Nile, 
building railways, constructing _ reservoirs, 
organizing a government, making visible 
and beneficial English rule, is his subordinate. 
















A protectorate, veiled in Egypt, is an avowed 
fact in the Sudan, arresting Mahdism, 
controlling the upper Nile, prolonging the ex- 
istence of lower Egypt. England, when she 
intervened, may: not have intended to stay 
in Egypt. With her, as with the United 
States, the logic ‘of events may make the 
meeting of expectations, the performance of 
promises, impossible. What can be said in 
palliation or justification ef the British Gov- 
ernment in not retiring from Egypt can, with 
equal force and pertinency, be said of our 
patriotic Chief Magistrate, in meeting the 
embarrassments of the present condition. It 
goes without saying that England does not 
intend to quit Egypt, and to my mind it is 


A Great French Novel. 
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clear that she should not. To remain and 


govern is better for Egypt, for commerce, 


for civilization. 

I found Lord Cromer accessible, curteous, 
communicative, frank, broad-minded. Few 
public men I have met have more impressed 
me. He is a type of those Englishmen who 
rejoice in the closer: affiliation of English- 
speaking peoples, and evidently looked with 
favor upon our control of the conquered is- 
lands. At the same time, he was not unwill- 
ing to say that the Latin and negro races in 
Cuba presented difficulties which were for- 
midable in the application of representative 
government and universal suffrage. 


Wasuincton, D C, 


By Edmund Gosse. 


THE last year has been a melancholy one 
for literature in France, harassed and agi- 
tated by its ceaseless military disputes. 
Fewer and fewer books of general impor- 
tance have come to us from Paris. At 
length, in the midst of this dolorous time, 
but quite untouched by its bitterness and 
squalor, there has been published a novel 
which has commanded instant respect and 
which, beyond question, is a noble contribu- 
tion to thought and feeling. I believe that 
the American readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
whom now I am to address again occasion- 
ally after many years of absence, will not 
find fault with me for introducing to them, 
on this first occasion, a French novel, since 
there is certainly no English book of the mo- 
ment so deserving of their attention as ‘“ La 
Terre qui Meurt” of M. René Bazin.* (I 
know not how to translate this title without 
ambiguity. “The Dying Land” is indis- 
tinct. “La Terre” here is the soil, the 
ground which forms personal estate for agri- 
cultural uses.) 

A word about the author. M. René Bazin 
is a new name to the wider world of readers, 
but altho they now “discover” him he 
has long been known as a modest, scholarly 
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and delicate writer. He has published novels 
—*La Sarcelle Bleue” and “ Les Noéllet” 
among others—which have been very much 
praised; but now for the first time he has 
struck a chord which finds a universal echo. 
His preparation, his apprenticeship to the 
art of story telling, stands him in good stead. 
He is perfectly independent as an observer; 
he knows thoroughly the country and the 
people whom he describes; he has, moreover, 
in addition to the qualities of experience and 
skill, a peculiarly charming elegance of his 
own. No more graceful story has for many 
years been published in France, none more 
unrestrained, none more serenely and becom- 
ingly balanced in its parts. Moreover, the 
absolute purity of M. Bazin’s work and the 
absence from it. of all that is coarse and 
cynical and unbecoming, combined as this 
negative merit is with the positive one of a 
masculine seriousness of tone, give him a 
place of honor in the ranks of French novel- 
ists to-day. 

It has always appeared to me, and of late 
years many circumstances have confirmed 
me in the idea, that much more is needed 
now to give vitality to a novel than mere sen- 
sational adventure on the one hand or mere 
observation of manners on the other. We 
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have seen the romance flourish and grow 
soft, we have seen the realistic novel flourish 
and dry up. What is actually of interest to 
men who have reached the years when the 
recapitulation of love chatter and the dis- 
cription of incredible break-neck escapes are 
no longer invigorating is a story which 
reveals something of the real, daily life of 
persons who have to earn their living in 
such normal conditions as are completely re- 
moved out of the reader’s own experience. 
We want a picture, ‘not strained or over- 
loaded, of a life that is led with tolerable suc- 
cess and decorum by persons who are like 
ourselves, and yet with whom we never come 
into contact. We cared nothing for soldiers 
until Mr. Rudyard Kipling explained that 
they were just single men in barracks, re- 
markably like us. We did not take much in- 
terest in sailors until M. Pierre Loti assured 
us that they were men of like passions, en- 
circled by conditions excessively unlike what 
we experience. To be told what men and 
women like ourselves are doing in places and 
circumstances of which we have no personal 
knowledge whatever—that appears to be the 
wholesome desire of the novel reader. 

In his new novel M. Bazin has a central idea 
around which his story forms itself logically 
and fatally. He touches one of those quiet 
wounds in the life of Western Europe which 
are almost imperceptibly sapping the 
strength of the old countries. Some little 
time ago M. Maurice Barrés, in his very re- 
markable tho somewhat obscure and con- 
fused novel, “ Les Déracinés,” showed us 
how the young life of French provincial 
towns was torn up by the roots, and sent up 
to Paris to wither. M. Barrés was dealing 
with the lower professional classes; M. Bazin 
takes the agricultural, the peasant class, and 
shows what its sufferings are, how the 
towns, with their offices, cafés, railway sta- 
tions and shops, tempt it away from the 
farms, and how, under the pressure of im- 
ported produce, the land itself, the ancient 
free prerogative of France, the inalienable 
and faithful soil, is dying of a slow disease. 

To illustrate this heroic and melancholy 
theme,.M. Bazin takes the history of a farm 
in one of the provinces of France, least 
known to the casual tourist. Le Marais is 
the name given to the flat land occupying the 
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northwest of the department of the Vendée, 
between the sandy shore of the Atlantic and 
the low hills of the Bocage. This is a curious 
fragment of France, traversed by canals, a 
little Holland in its endless horizons, broken 
up by marshes and pools, burned hard in 
summer, floated over by icy fogs in winter, 
a country which from time immemorial has 
been proud of its great farms, and where the 
traditions of the soil have been more conserv- 
ative than anywhere else. Of this tract of 
land, the famous Marais Vendéen, with its 
occasional bell-tower looking out from a 
chalky island over a wild sea of corn and 
vines and dwarf orchards to the veritable 
ocean far away in the west, M. René Bazin 
gives an enchanting picture. It may amuse 
the reader to know that his landscape is as 
exact as a guide book, and that Sallertaine, 
Challans, St. Gilles and the rest are all real 
places. If the reader should ever take the 
sea baths at Sables d’Olonne he may drive 
northward and visit for himself “la terre 
qui meurt”’ in all its melancholy beauty. 

The scene of the story is an ancient farm 
called La Fromentiére. (Even this, by the 
way, is almost a real name, for it is the 
channel of Fromentine which divides all 
this rich marsh-land from the populous is- 
land of Noirmoutiers.) This farmstead and 
the fielas around it have belonged from time 
immemorial to the family of Lumineau. 
Close by there is a chateau, which has al- 
ways been in the possession of one noble 
family, the Marquis de la Fromentiére. The 
nobles at the castle have preserved a sort of 
feudal relation with the farmers, as they 
again with the laborers, the democratization 
of society in France having but faintly ex-_ 
tended to these outlying provinces. But 
hard times have come. All these people live 
on the land, and the land can no longer sup- 
port them. The land cannot adapt itself to 
new methods, new traditions; it is the most 
unaltering thing in the world, and when 
pressure comes from without and from with- 
in, demanding new ideas, exciting new am- 
bitions, the land can neither resist nor 
change, it can only die. 

Consequently, when the story begins the 
Marquis and his family have long ceased to 
inhabit their chiteau. ‘They have passed 
away to Paris, out of the sight of the peas- 
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ants who respected and loved them, leaving 
the park untended and the house empty. 
Toussaint Lumineau, the farmer, who owns 
La Fromentiére, is a splendid specimen of 
the old, heroic type of French farmer, a man 
patriarchal in appearance, bearing in his 
blood, almost unaltered by the passage of 
time, the prejudices, the faiths and the per- 
sistencies of his ancient race. No one of his 
race has ever dreamed of leaving the land. 
The sons have cultivated it by the side of 
the fathers: the daughters have married into 
the families of neighboring farms, and have 
born sons and daughters for the eternal serv- 
ice of the soil. The land was strong enough 
and rich enough; it could support them all. 
But now the virtue has passed out of the 
land. It is being killed by trains from Rus- 
sia and ships from America; the phylloxera 
has smitten its vineyards, the shifting of 
markets has disturbed the easy distribution 
of its products. And the land never adapts 
itself to circumstances, never takes a new 
lease of life, never “ turns over a new leaf.” 
If you trifle with its ancient, immutable con- 
ditions, there is but one thing that the land 
can do, it can die. 
The whole of M. René Bazin’s book shows 
how, without violence or agony, this sad con- 
dition proceeds at La Fromentiére. Within 
the memory of Toussaint Lumineau the 
farm has been prosperous and wealthy. 
With a wife of the old, capable class, with 
three strong sons and two wholesome daugh- 
ters, all went well in the homestead. But 
gradualiy, one by one, the props are removed, 
and the roof of his house rests more and 
more heavily on the old man’s own obsti- 
nate persistence. What will happen when 
that, too, is removed? For the eldest son, a 
Hercules, is lamed for life by a wagon, 
which passes over his legs; his second son 
and eldest daughter, bored to extinction by 
the farm life, steal away; the one to a 
wretched post in a railway station, the other 
to be servant in a small restaurant, both in- 
finitely preferring the mean life in a country 
town to the splendid solitude of the ancestral 
homestead. Toussaint is left with his third 
son, André, a first rate farmer, and with his 
younger daughter, Rousille. In -each of 
these the genuihe love of the soil survives. 
But André has been a soldier in Africa and 
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has seen the world. He pines for society 
and a richer earth, more sunlight and a 
wider chance; and at length, with a breaking 
heart, not daring to confide in his proud old 
father, he, too, steals away, not to abandon 
the tillage of the earth, but to practice it on 
a far larger scale, in the fertile plains of 
Argentina. The eldest son, the cripple, dies, ~ 
and the old Touissaint is left, abandoned by 
all save his youngest daughter, in whom the 
old heroic virtue of the soil revives, and who 
becomes mistress of the farm and the hope 
of its future. But the Marquis is by this 
time completely ruined, and the estates are 
presently to be sold. The farms, which have 
been in his family for centuries, will pass 
into other hands. What will be the result of 
this upon the life at La Fromentiére? That 
remains to be seen; that will be experienced, 
with all else that an economic revolution 
brings in its wake, by the children of Rou- 
sille. 

Such is the central idea running through 
“La Terre qui Meurt,” but this bald outline’ 
gives a very poor idea of the story itself. A 
beautiful. and single love-tale is interwoven 
with the general plot, and gives it light and 
charm. We read with inexhaustible pleas- 
ure the descriptions of country employ- 
ments, scenes and manners which M. René 
Bazin cunningly embroiders upon his nar- 
rative. I can recollect no recent work which 
is nearly so successful as this in rendering 
the peculiar impression of French rural life, 
in some respects the most delightful, because 
the gayest and most picturesque in the 
world. If all this is to pass away, is to be 
invaded by indolence, the gambling spirit, the 
weariness of wasted energy, its picture will 
yet survive in this beautiful and pathetic 
book. As I have said, M. Bazin does not af- 
fect violent intrigue or chains of sensational 
adventure. His plot is admirably simple. 
But he is a master of character painting, and 
the farmer, his three sons, his two daughters 
and the two old maids—the amiable Ma- 
demoiselles Michelonne, who act the part of 
good fairies in their humble way—and last 
but not least, Jean Nesmy, the man from the 
Boeage, who contrives to marry Rousille at 
the end of the story, each of these is a fig- 
ure defined and portrayed with a wonder- 
ful firmness of touch. There are few books 
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with which “La Terre qui Meurt” can be com- 
pared; but it may be said that it does for 
the marshes of Vendée what Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has done for Dorsetshire, and Fer- 
dinand Fabre for the slopes of the Cevennes. 


Gig Foe ck 


pendent : 


It is a contribution on which French litera- 
ture—which we are sometimes inclined to con- 
sider another “terre qui meurt’’—may be 
warmly congratulated. 

Lonpon, ENGLA..D. 


Recollections and Letters of General Sherman. 
Il. 


By Murat 


In his residence at Washington, after the 
war, General Sherman became a most con- 
spicuous figure. His geniality was remark- 
able. He was fond of listening to the de- 
bates in Congress, and ever ready for a 
theater party with the ladies, who were 
charmed with his bright and witty conver- 
sation and chivalrous manners. In the time 
of President Hayes he was in great favor at 
the White House, and took part in the sing- 
ing of hymns, which was one of the features 
of social evenings. He was as considerate 
as clever, and enjoyed excedingly his per- 
sonal popularity. His characteristic edgi- 
ness appeared in his return to St. Louis as 
a residence. At the bottom of that was a 
War Department entanglement. 

Withont abating in the least his feeling 
about the mischief the press did during the 
war, informing the enemy and impairing dis- 
cipline, as he thought, the General and I be- 
came good friends, but he never forgot the 
incident of the publication in a New York 
paper of the landing at Newberne, N. C., of 
a cargo of forage, which pointed out to Joe 
Johnston exactly what the line of march of 
the Western army was. “Joe Johnston 
knew what that meant just as well as I did,” 
said Sherman, “ and it caused the bloody as- 
sault on Slocum’s wing.’’ The General an- 
swered my letters occasionally. His letters 
were written with his own hand, and he kept 
up with his correspondence. Once, writing to 
my son at Princeton, and General Sherman 
on the same day, and crossing the letters in 
the envelopes, I gave him a momentary sur- 
prise—for what I said to my boy was wide 
of the mark when it fell into the hands of 
the Lieutenant-General commanding. How- 
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ever, he took it so seriously that he tele- 
graphed and wrote at a lively rate. 

The General was so kind that one felt it 
not a hard task to write to him frankly and 
invite his interest in a friendly way for a 
friend. I wrote to him with hesitation, call- 
ing his attention to what seemed a hardship 
in the position of a friend, an officer of the 
army. His reply is dated Headquarters, 
Army of the United States, Washington, D. 
C.,- April 22, 1873. He opened with this 
sweeping sentence: * 

“ Yours of the 19th is received, and certainly 
you need not apologize for writing to me on 
this subject or any other, for I will endeavor 
to receive your wishes with respect and consid- 
eration.” 

And after some personal detail he continued: 

“There are now forty Colonels, every one of 
whom thinks he is pre-eminently qualified and 
by past services entitled to promotion, and the 


, friends of each seem blind to the claims of 


rivals. 

“ When a vacancy does occur, the selection is 
the clear right and duty of the President, and 
as he is personally acquainted with each and 
all I do not intend to interfere—further than 
to give preference to active and competent Line 
officers over Staff officers, who, though intelli- 
gent, capable and influential, have not that in- 
timate knowledge of soldiers and the wants of 
troops as Colonels of Infantry, Artillery and 
Cavalry. 

“T, of course, feel most friendly to 
and to Mrs. also, who is surely a bright, 
beautiful woman, qualified to grace a higher 
social sphere than she can find at I do 
not advise to attempt to influence the 
President by any outside pressure, for this, I 
think, would prejudice his present status. 

“Truly yours, . 
“Ww. T. SHERMAN, General.” 








As the wife of the ofticer knew nothing of 
this correspondence, the General’s compli- 
ment to her should go as an impersonal ex- 
pression. It was as sincere as it was gallant. 
The letter following is given in full, for it is 
crammed with information possessing his- 
torical interest: 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

“ Personal,” 

St. Louis, Mo., Mch. 17, 1876. 
“ MURAT. HALSTED, Esq., 
“Cincinnati Commercial. 

“ DEAR SIR: I am obliged for your letter of 
Mch. 16, for it affords me the opportunity to 
express to you my sense of obligation for many 
acts of favor and friendship, as well as to an- 
swer the specific matter of the letter itself. I 
have received an immense amount of matter 
confirmatory of or qualifying parts of the ‘‘ Me- 
moirs” which I was rash enough to. publish, it 
may be, out of time. I have placed all these 
in the hands of two discreet friends, lawyers, 
with instructions to trim down all expressions 
caleulated to offend without impairing the gen- 
eral accuracy of facts, or of my own peculiar 
opinions; and out of this matter to append 
those papers, which will either sustain or qualify 
the text. All I aim to accomplish is to leave 
when I take my departure from earth or the 
public stage, a fair, frank account of the mat- 
ters of public interest with which for good or 
evil I was associated. In such a, narrative 1 
could not omit some account of the complica- 
tion of events which resulted in my change of 
base in 1861. That year was a period of in- 
tense feeling, of a terrible conflict of thought, 
and it was easy to adjudge any one insane, or 
perverted in mind, whose thoughts or actions 
conflicted vividly with those with whom he 
’ was acting. I surely have no feeling against 
any one who differed with me then, or now, 
but thought the case contained a lesson that 
may be useful to others who are to follow 
us. If you desire it I will omit your name 
altogether in the 2nd edition or modify the 
expression to suit your pleasure, as to you 
or me it can make but little difference, for others 
reported the same general facts, with undoubted 
confidence in their truth. There have been two 
or more spasmodic efforts to publish in their 
entirety the Archives of the War, but each time 
some accident intervenes. I fear the recent 
Belknap outbreak will postpone this result still 
further. There have been two or more fires in 


the War and Navy offices, that are suspicious, 
and I am fearful lest some terrible calamity 
may befall those Archives, so necessary to give 
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the world an unobliterated mass of evidence on 
the many real questions of controversy left by 
the War. I would be pleased if you would use 
some of your influence to keep this subject be- 


-fore the Country, so that this manuscript mat- 


ter may be printed and distributed against all 
probable accident by fire or other calamity. If 
thirty or forty volumes of the Reports of Actual 
Commanders were in print, with good indexes, 
and deposited at the several State and Univer- 
sity Libraries, they would put the substantial 
facts of a most interesting history beyond the 
chances of accident, and make Memoirs unnec- 
essary. I am sure if I had seen any real hon- 
est endeavor manifested in that direction I would 
not have exposed myself to the risks of con- 
temporaneous publication. As the case stood it 
seemed to me the duty of survivors to print 
their recollections of events from their own 
standpoints. I am certain I now covet rest and 
abstraction from the passions and follies of 
1861 and will do what I can to attain that end. 
Your own experience shows how times and men 
change—and how the judgment of to-day varies 
from that of ten years ago. I am a constant 
reader of the Commercial and without hesita- 
tion thank you for many. kindly expressions, 

which I will endeavor to merit at your hands. 

“With respect truly, 

“ Your Friend, cin 

“W. T. SHERMAN.” 

The letter pretty thoroughly explains itself, 
as all the General’s writings do. It has value 
as a direct expression from the General 
about the “crazy Sherman” story. Of 
course it was drawn by a letter written when 
I read the ‘“‘ Memoirs,’ because I noticed he 
was not perfect in, the points of my part in 
that affair and mentioned it with an error or 
two; but I did not ask to. have any changes 
made as he proposed. What the General 
says about the safety of Archives ofthe 
War merits still the attention of those re- 
sponsible, and emphasizes the necessity of 
incessant vigilance. 

I do not remember what the “ nine formid- 
able questions” were that I asked the Gen- 
eral, causing him to write the reply follow- 
ing, but recollect profound interest in the 
treatment the General received from the 
Southern people—and anxiety to hear from 
him—not for the purposes of a daily news- 
paper but because the Southern questions 
then in transition stage and the truth relat- 
ing to his reception were of the gravest con- 
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cern. This letter will be held to give his- 
torical testimony as important as it is agree- 
able: 4 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6, 1879. 
“‘MuRAT HALSTEAD, Esq., 
“ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“My Dear Sr: I am still embarrassed by 
many letters on hand, received during my ab- 
sence, of such a nature as could ‘not be an- 
swered by my personal Aides. 

I also find your esteemed favor of March 3rd 
propounding nine formidable questions, to an- 
swer which intelligently will take more time 
than I now have at my disposal. Some of these 
I would not venture to approach, as they are 
purely political, and my visit south was to in- 
spect Government property in the first place 
and. social in the second. I have reported 
fully to the Hon. Secretary of War on the first 
pranch, and on the second I can say with pleas- 
ure that not a single word was spoken in my 
hearing calculated to offend or give pain,’ and 
I received so many marks of personal kindness 
by all classes that I shall ever regard my recent 
trip South as one of the most agreeable I ever 
made. I was necessarily somewhat hurried as 
to time, and wanted my children, who were with 
me, to see the localities of the many campaigns 


in which I bore part, so that I did. not and. 


could not give as much attention to the sub- 
jects of your inquiry as I should have done. In 
Atlanta, Savannah, New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss., I conversed with 
men in high offices, as well as such as I nat- 
urally came in contact with on the cars or 
steamboats and at hotels, discussing hundreds 
of things which occurred in the Civil War, with 
as much freedom as [I could do in Cincinnati. 
Comparing this state of facts with what I know 
existed before, during the war, and since, I am 
well convinced that as a people we have made 
good progress, and there is no good reason why 
the people of all sections should not henceforth 
live together in peace and harmony and profit 
by our magnificent natural resources to resume 
our place in the first rank of nations. 
“With respect your Friend, 
“W. T. SHERMAN.” 

General Sherman here draws unconsciously 
a character sketeh of himself, just as his 
friends knew and the world. should know 
him. The reference to his children is charm- 
ing, and the tribute to the curtesy and phi- 
losophy and cameraderie of the Southern 
people, and the final far-flashing patriotism 
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and happy confidence in the future of the na- 
tion, will give it a place among the lamps 
that shine from the past, with the lessons of 
experience guiding us along the paths we 
are to walk, through the long times to come. 

The General was as sensitive about attacks 
upon West Point as concerning the obtrusive 
activity of the press in regard to military 
operations. The following letter relates to 
matters that have so faded from memory 
that even the outlines are not clear to me: 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

: WASHINGTON, D. C., Apl. 30, 1880. 
“‘MuRAT HALSTEAD, Esq, 

* Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Dear HALSTEAD: 1 am just back from the 
Artillery School at Old Point Comfort, Va., and 
find yours of Apl. 28, with the slip Headed West 
Point, etc. I have tried to reserve any opinion 
of the Whitaker case at West Point till the in- 
quiry instituted at the request of Whitaker him- 
self is complete, because I know it will be ab- 
solutely impartial and thorough. Daily news- 
paper reporters come to me for items, and 
I have avoided as much as possible any refer- 
ence to the case, but I :onfess I was startled at 
your charging West Point with Brutality. 
(See Editorial in your number of April 16, sec- 
ond column, entitled ‘ Brutality at West Point,’ 
in which witbout using names is clearly charged 
against the Military Academy the painful event 
which happened at Cornell University to the 
son of General Leggett, when. he was Commis- 
sioner of Patents.) 

“No such event, nor anything like it, ever 
occurred at West Point. I have never heard of 
life or limb being imperilled by the mischief of - 
West Point Cadets. The mutilation of Whit- 
aker, whether done by Cadets, by outsiders or 
himself, was grossly exaggerated, in no manner 
disfiguring him, or exceeding in pain what 
every girl -feels in having her ears pierced for 
earrings. . . .” 

The relations between General Sherman 
and Senator Sherman were such as become 
brothers. They were most familiar and af- 
fectionate, The sharpest resentments I have 
known. Senator Sherman to. indulge were 
touching eases of injustice toward the Gen- ‘ 
eral, upon whom he looked as one so impul- 
sive and forgiving as to need some stimula- 
tion to assert himself for himself. The Gen- 
eral never seemed to forget that he was 
older than John, and to be just a little bit 
sorry the younger man was so much in “ poli- 
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ps tics.” West Point does not inculcate the idea schools of journalism in the West—one that 
of that even high politics is the chief end of Cockerill and I had taught in Cincinnati, and 
we man. At the inauguration of President Gar- one that General Sherman had kept in the 
ie. field, the Shermans met officially, one the army. I told the story of the way Sherman 
‘ks head of the army, the other of the Senate,and had pointed out a dining room to a corre- 
Ne saluted in their public character with the spondent at Muldraughs Hill, below Louis- 
ary gravest dignity. They were impassive but it ville, and had it in mind to mention Sher- 
to was a rare moment for both, each proud of man’s court martial of Col. Tom Knox for a 
ory ° the other. The spectators looked upon the Vicksburg letter written to the Herald. Knox 
: drama with emotion, and thought of the was to have been shot, and was in a fair 
vie. lonely widow whose little boys they once way for it when Grant interposed. But 
). were in the green valleys of Ohio. Knox was at the dinner, and he came so close 
After the death of President Garfield, to being made an awful example he never 
walking in Washington one night, I was could see where the humor of it was to be 
the startled to see in his basement office General found. On this occasion he looked so fierce 
and Sherman at his desk, his back to the street— as I seemed to be going to give another in- 
vom a strong gas light over his head—writing and stanee of Sherman’s object lessons in jour- 
_— so absorbed that he had forgotten all but the nalism that I had to drop the subject. Cock- 
send task in hand. I walked in, and as he looked erill introduced General Sherman by saying 
ed up with a cheery greeting, asked him if he that if he wanted to apologize to the press, 
hl had thought of it, that he was careless to now was his time. As Sherman got on his 
saad place himself at the mercy of any crank feet, for the last speech he was to make, 
efer- or sneaking enemy. “Yes, I have been there were old war times in his voice, and he 
ed at cautioned,” said: he, “ but it’s no use paying soon settled accounts with me, saying, “ You 
ality. attention anyhow, and you may be sure ought to have been put into Fort Lafayette— 
, sec they'll never kill me—nobody to be pro- you know it.” I nodded a hearty assent, 
oint,’ moted !” with a remark that something of the sort 
arged The life of the General in New York City, was much needed by many of us, and the 
event through his last years, was one that kept General, soon dropping the press business, 
4 ne him before the people. The death of his drew a delightful picture of an old fashioned 
— wife made his daughters nearer and dearer. army man who lived up to the strictest dis- 
ssn A few friends were very close. Even enor- cipline before the old army was swallowed in 
ard of mous New York did not swallow him up. the war. As we separated that night he 
ief of - He was almost as much “ Uncle Billy” as gave me his hand in a winning way, and 
Whit- he was to the boys in the army, and soon laughed about the School of Journalism, and 
ers or ranked among the best half dozen after-din- Fort Lafayette as an institution of learning ! 
1anner ner speakers in the class with Ingersoll, De- The memory of the last greeting is precious. 
what pew and Porter, : I remember the four at In a few days he was at rest, and he sleeps 
ed for one banquet—given by Crane and Robson. with loved ones gone before—in the West be- 
The General enjoyed his home and club and yond the Father of Floods. He was master 
erman the drama and dinners, and added immensely of the pen and the sword, a man of genius 
ecome to the enjoyment of others. His last public and graciousness, stern in duty, gentle in 
nd af- appearance’ was at the Delmonico dinner sympathy. His wife wrote of him when the 
I have given to Henry M. Stanley by the New York clouds parted and his fame was in the sun- 
were Press Club. As it was a press affair, the shine: “ Thank God, I have seen his name 
e Gen- " pen was put ahead of the sword on the pro- written in letters of light in the history of 
impul- gram. Col. John A. Cockerill presided, the immortals.” 
timula- and I was called first. I referred to the  Brooxtvn, N. Y, 
1e Gen- 
1e was 
ttle bit 
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Minnesota's New Primary Law. 
By Frank W. Dickinson. 


ALTHO the Legislatures of several States 
have, during the past season, passed various 
laws which have attracted more or less at- 
tention, no law has been passed in many years 
which will receive as much attention as the 
new primary law of the State of Minnesota. 
This is known as the Wallace Law, which 
abolishes all political conventions and pro- 
vides for the selection of all candidates by a 
direct vote of the electors in every county 
having over two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. 

The new law provides that on Tuesday, 
seven weeks preceding any election at which 
officers of and for any county or city are to 
be elected, a primary election shall be held, 
at which election all candidates shall be 
selected by a direct vote of the electors. In 
the law a political party is described as one 
which shall have cast, at the last preceding 
election at least ten per cent. of the total 
vote cast at such election, or shall present to 
the county auditor a petition signed by not 
less than ten per cent. of the qualified elec- 
tors, asking for the right to have a primary 
election ticket. 

At least eleven days before the primary 
election any person who shall be eligible for 


any office which he seeks must file with the 


auditor of the county an affidavit to the ef- 
fect that it is his intention to run for the 
nomination for a specified office, and also 
present a petition signed by at least five per 
cent. of the electors according to the total 
vote east for the candidate for the same of- 
fice at the last election of the party with 
which he affiliates, and pay to the County 
Auditor the sum of ten dollars. The County 
Auditor is then bound to place the name of 
such person on the primary election ticket of 
his party, unless prohibited from doing so by 
legal measures. 

The affidavit required to be filed by every 
person who desires to be a candidate must 
be similar to the following one, except as to 
the names of the candidate, the- office and 
place. 
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“T, Rodney W. Smith, being duly sworn, 
say, I reside at number ten Brown Street, in 
the city of Minneapolis, County of Hennepin, 
State of Minnesota, and am a qualified voter 
therein, and a Republican and a candidate 
for nomination to the office of Sheriff, to be 
made at the primary election of said party, 
to be held on Tuesday, and hereby 
request that my name be printed upon the 
official ballot, as provided by law, as a can- 
didate of the Republican party.” 

On the tenth day before primary day the 
Auditor of the county is required to prepare 
a sample ballot of each party for public in- 
spection, and post the same in a conspicuous 
place in his office. 

Before primary day the Auditor must have 
official ballots printed for each of the po- 
litical parties which are entitled to nominate 
candidates, containing the names of all per- 
sons who desire to be candidates for the dif- 
ferent offices to be elected at ‘the coming 
election, and whose names are legally en- 
titled to be placed on such tickets. The 
names of the various offices for which candi- 
dates are to be selected must be printed on 
the ticket in the following order: First ju- 
diciary, next congressional, next county of- 
fices, next legislative and next city or town 
offices. 

At the top of each ticket the following no- 
tice is to be printed: 

“To vote for a person make a cross (x) in 
the square at the right of the name of the 
person for whom you desire to vote.” 

In the left-hand column on the ticket are 
the names of the offices to be filled; in the 
center column the names of the candidates, 
and on the right side a blank square in which 
to mark the cross. In order to prevent any 
candidate from having an advantage by hav- 
ing his name printed at the top of the list, the 
printer of the official ballots is required to 
change the order of the names of the candi- 
dates for each office as many times as there 
are candidates, ‘so that the name of each 
candidate. shall be in each place an equal 

















number of times. When the tickets are 
printed they are to be placed in separate 
piles after each change in the order of print- 
ing the names and one ticket is to be taken 
consecutively from each pile and folded so 
that it is impossible for any person to know 
the location of the name of any candidate 
on the official ballot. 

The same notices required by law for a 
regular election in regard to districts, poll- 
ing -places and the like are required for the 
primary election, and the primary elections 
are to be held under the direction of the same 
ofticers as the regular election. The polls 
are to be kept open on the day of the primary 


election from six o’clock in the morning until 


nine o’clock in the evening. 

When a voter arrives. at the polls, if en- 
titled to vote, his or her name as the case 
may be (the women of Minnesota being en- 
titled to vote for certain officers) is regis- 
tered and the voter is handed a set of all the 
officiai tickets printed. 

After going into the voting booth the voter 
is allowed to mark only one ticket, but he 
can decide after he gets into the booth which 
ticket he prefers to vote. After marking his 
tickets he returns all the tickets to the in- 
spectors, who place them in the proper ballot 
boxes. 

As soon as the polls are closed the judges 
and clerks are required to sign a statement 
giving the total number of votes cast, the 
number cast by the men and the number 
cast by the women, and to mark opposite 
the name of any person who registers but 
does not vote the word “no.” After making 






In the Atlanta Constitution of June 4th two 
rapes were recorded. Both crimes were com- 
mitted within ten miles of this village, one 
victim being a lady seventy two years of age, 
the other a child of twelve. ‘These accounts 
are not fabrications, given out to create 
local excitement or evoke foreign sympathy. 
They truthfully represent a state of things 
which exists in the South. The Sam Hose 
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Negro Womanhood. 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


the above statement the clerks and judges 
make a list of all persons voted for and the 
number of votes cast for each person, which 
list is filed with the proper officer. On the 
second day after the primary election the 
Board of Canvassers meet and ascertain 
which persons have received the most votes 
and decide on the names of the candidates 
that are to be placed on the tickets of the 
several political parties. The Board of Can- 
vassers notify each candidate of his election 
and that his name will be printed on the of- 
ficial election ticket, provided he pays the 
fee required by law. 

The advocates of Minnesota’s new primary 
law claim that it will do away with the 
manipulation of conventions, the making of 
slates, the purchasing of delegates, the sub- 
stitution, of delegates, and the controlling of 
conventions by political leaders, and bring 
the nomination of candidates nearer to the 
people. 

It is admitted that the new law is only an 
experiment, but if it possesses the merits 
claimed for it by its advocates it is only a 
question of time when it will be adopted, not 
only by the whole State of Minnesota, but by 
many other States. 

That it will meet with the opposition of a 
certain class of politicians is expected, but 
its workings will be watched with a great 
deal of interest, both by the politicians and 
all those who desire to see some of the evils 
corrected which exist under our present sys- 


tem of nominating candidates by conven- 
tions. 


New York City. 


case is exceptional only in its tragic punish- 
ment. The time is come for an honest state- 
ment of facts on the one side and a sincere 
reception of them on the other. 

In a former article I said such a criminal 
is a product. He is not like Topsy, who 
“ jes’ growed.” He has an ancestry. I said 
he was the bastard son of a bastard mother. 
My purpose now is to call attention to the 
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debased motherhood of the negro race in the 
South. Nowhere in the civilized world can 
there be found a more forlorn spectacle than 
this woman. She is reared in a home where 
neither husband nor wife preserves’ the 
sanctity of the marriage vows, among broth- 
ers and sisters who are often bastards be- 
neath the cloak of wedlock. She is seduced 
before she reaches the age of puberty. She 
becomes any man’s mistress, every man’s 
victim. To speak of a negro woman’s virtue 
is to excite a smile. In the experience and 
observation of the Southern mind it does not 
exist. She never knew it. Often her feet 
have taken hold on hell befor® the dawn of 
spiritual consciousness. Like Du Maurier’s 
heroine, Trilby, when she comes to herself 
she is already damned. She is the doomed 
daughter of a mother hardened by crimes 
and poverty; she is the victim of savage 
moods and brutal chastisements from in- 
fancy. On this account she falls an easy 
prey to the first wretch who approaches her 
with deceitful kindness. The conditions of 
her life are inhumanly hard, and, tho her 
tastes are still barbarous, she is the most 
beauty loving of all women. There is no 
principle in her which discriminates between 
things and names one virtue and the other 
vice. She chooses, therefore, quickly that 
which means a little softness, a little flam- 
ingo brightening of a desolate life, as fleet- 
ing as the vagabond velvet on a butterfly’s 
wings. Her children draw in with their 
mother’s milk lust and prostitution. They 
are bred in dishonor. 

You will say the white man is also involved 
deeply in the guilt of the wrong done this 
woman. I will not attempt to deny his guilt 
or palliate it. I am concerned only to state 
the facts about the moral status of the negro 
woman in the South; and the facts are that 
prostitution is the rule and not the exception 
among them. And it is the rule, because 
she has no protector. No man resents this 
woman’s dishonor. The negro father who 
discovers his unmarried daughter enceinte, 
if the situation is resented at all, beats her 
at once. If she miscarries.so much the bet- 
ter. But the real criminal, whether he is a 
white man or a negro, never is punished. 
The reason is the negro is at present a para- 
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-site race. He lacks self-respect and virtue, 


and there is a curious impotency in a lack of 
virtue. 

A race never rises in integrity above the 
morality and virtue of the mothers of that 
race. On this, and the esteem in which they 
hold their women, depends their moral 
status. The negro lacks honor and noble 
ambitions and is lustful and profligate be- 
cause his mother is the victim of shameful 
corruption. This pit of dishonor is the womb 
from which he comes, talented with all vices, 
having in him only a murdered capacity for 
virtue. The wonder is that he is not a 
veritable Caliban. In a letter recently re- 
ceived from Dr. T. O. Powell, Superintend-— 
ent of the Georgia State Asylum for the In- 
sane, he says: 

“I am firmly of the opinion that the mental, 
moral, and physical integrity of the white race 
is due to the women: that if their habits and 
environments were like those of the men we 
would soon degenerate mentally, morally, and 
physically. The habits of the female negro are 
very much like those of the men. They dissi- 
pate and they are immoral in other ways, and it 
is aimost a physical impossibility to see a perfect 
mental and physical organism spring from such 
couples unless it come under the head of rever- 
sional heredity, which is exceedingly rare.” 

When your philanthropists endow theo- 
logical seminaries for young negro men in 
the South, they forget that it is at the knees 
of pure mothers beneath the blessing of 
tender hands that the boy receives his deep- 
est and most lasting impressions of God. 
Your young black theologue may cease to be 
a criminal, and he may even get a bastard 
longing for high ideals, but out of his loins 
and out of the breast of his impure wife will 
come their heritage of prostitute daughters 
and vicious sons, as surely as the seeds of 
scarlet poppies will flower next year into 
scarlet bloom again. Let your experimental 
philanthropists give more for the training 
and education of the women of this race, 
and, if the negro is capable of virtue, they 
need never spend another dollar for her 
black sons. Their ultimate salvation will 
then be assured. And tho you bestow all 
your goods upon the education of the negro, 
and tho you give your body to be burned for 
his sake, it will profit him nothing so long 












as the mothers of this race are in their pres- 
ent state of degradation.. The Spellman In- 
stitute, a school for negro girls founded’ by 
Rockefeller, in Atlanta, Georgia, is doing 
more for the salvation of this race than five 
theological seminaries. 
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“Good Indians” and “Good ‘Niggers.’” 


By T. Thomas Fortune, 
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The uplift for these people must be an in- 
lift from the depths of character. It must 
begin in the youngest years of life. It must 
come from the influences of undefiled homes 


and from the sanctity of married life. 
Rockmart, Ga. 
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Ir was an unintentional tribute to the 
stubborn and courageous valor of the Indian 
races of the United States, in resisting the 
encroachments of the white race upon their 
life, property and liberty, which an unknown 
white man paid them when he said, with 
what was intended as withering sarcasm, 
“All the good Indians are dead.” I dare 
say this man never saw an Indian who 
would not protest when he was robbed and 
strike back when he was struck. If ever 
there was any such Indian I never saw or 
heard of him, ana I @o not think any such 
one ever lived. Whatever other faults the 
aborigines of this continent may have pos- 
sessed, physical cowardice was not one of 
them. It may be because of this fact that 
the last Indian is standing on the confines 
of the Republic, watching the sun of his life 
gradually. sinking down the western incline 
of the world. Aud all the world should ad- 
mire brave men, even when they are robbed 
and shot when they protest. All the “ good 
Indians’ may be dead. It should be their 
eternal crown of glory that they are, for they 
died like men, protesting against wrong and 
outrage. The time will come when “ Ra- 
mona” will not be regarded as a work of 
fiction, but as a correct narrative of a con- 
dition, the same as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and “ What Answer.” 

But if “all the good Indians are dead,” 
there are enough “good niggers” left to 
supply every demand. Curiously enough, 
a good “nigger” bears no resemblance or 
relation to a good Indian. The char- 
acterization originated with the slavehold- 


ing oligarchy, and was intended to and 
did individualize the meanest creature on 
the plantation—the creature who spied on his 
fellows and kept his master informed of 
their doings, of whatever sort. He was a 
born sneak, of course, and he was despised 
and execrated and shunned by his brothers 
in bondage as much as he was courted and 
caressed and sought after by his master, 
who never lost an opportunity to extol his 
virtues and to shower upon him such favors 
as the master can always bestow upon the 
faithful servitor, whether he be slave or 
courtier. Every slave plantation had its 
“ good nigger,” and his brothers in bondage 
always rejoiced with exceeding joy when he 
died. 

Since the War of the Rebellion a new 
class of “‘ good niggers ’”’ have come upon the 
stage of action. They are the people who 
thank the white people of the South and 
make excuses for them when they are dis- 
franchised and shot and forced into separate 
“Jim Crow cars,” and robbed and lynched 
and flayed alive, and who make haste to-de- 
nounce as disturbers of the public peace any 
one of their race who has the courage and 
self-respect to protest against such wrongs 
and outrages. Some of these “good nig- 
gers ” have college educations; some of them 
hold responsible positions under the Gov- 
ernment—such positions as Collectors of Cus- 
toms and Internal Revenue; but a majority 
of them are of the baser sort, who do not rush 
into print or mount a rostrum to blazon to 
the world how vile and cringing and spine- 
less the quality of their “goodness” is, 
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They practice the art as their forbears did should be kept in ignorance or left to find 
of abject obsequiousness to their white out for themselves. And this is how white 
neighbors and of reporting to them what- folks in the South know so accurately what 
ever transpires in “colored circles” that black folks are doing all the time and in all 
white men desire to know but of which they directions. 
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Pomeroy at Bunker Hill. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 


A HERO there was who, at three score and ten, 

Had news of the fighting of Concord’s bold men— 

“To horse and away !”’ was the word for him then, 
For hot was the heart of Seth Pomeroy. 


To horse and away !—and he rode, if you please, 
Till the foam-whitened steed staggered, came to his knees. 
But time to dismount, and on, on to the seas 

With a borrowed horse went Seth Pomeroy. 


He reached Charlestown Neck in the battle’s first roar, 
The guns of the British were raking the shore, 
Our men in the trenches lay panting before, 

Across the Point from Seth Pomeroy. 


“ All a man owns he may risk in a fight, 
And there’s many a bluecoat will sleep here to-night; 
But a borrowed horse is another man’s right ”’— 

And over on foot went Seth Pomeroy. 


’T was Putnam that met him, the downright and brave, 

And rough as his grasp was the greeting he gave: 

“What, you here? but God !—if you slept in your graye 
A cannon would wake you,.Seth Pomeroy !” 


Fierce, fierce was the shock on that world-famous day; 
“The muskets are empty, the troops must give way !” 
““ Nay—on, boys ! no enemy ever shall say ~ 

That he saw the back of Seth Pomeroy !” 


O, leader of councils, O, lord of debates, 

The echoes of conquest are loud in our gates; 

Canst find thee a lesson for households or States 
In the homely tale of Seth Pomeroy? 


Repp1nc, Conn, 








THE visit of President McKinley to Mount 
Holyoke College gives national interest to 
the commencement this year and calls atten- 
tion anew to the early years of the history 
of the old seminary. Here under Mary 
Lyon the cause of female education won 
some of its earliest triumphs, not only in our 
Jand, but, also in the world. 

Fortunately the Porter papers* recently 
presented to the college bring before us most 
freshly and vividly that past with its strug- 
gles and its victories. Through them the old 
voices seem to remind us that there are cer- 
tain of the old ideals that this institution 
must never lose sight of with the advancing 
years. 

Those who knew the seminary as it was 
only a few years ago will marvel if they look 
upon it as it now is, and will need to glance 
at Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke to assure 
themselves that they are upon the same hal- 
lowed spot once so familiar and so dear to 
them. The Mary Lyon Memorial Building, 
Mary Brigham Hall, Stafford and Porter 
Halls, Pearson and Rockefeller Halls, and 
the new Mary Wilder Hall, these and other 
buildings are calculated to bewilder those 
who knew the institution that was. What 
with the new gymnasium, the foundations 
of which are being laid, and the proposed 
plant house, which will bé one of the very 
best in the country, it is evident that the 
days of small things and of meager equip- 
ments are no more. 

It is fortunate that the fire which cleared 
the ground for the new buildings left intact 
the library building and its contents, as it is 
also fortunate that the most sacred spot of 
all, Mary Lyon’s grave, with the beautiful 
trees that environ it, escaped-the devouring 
elements. Next to Plymouth Rock and the 
monument that marks the site of Williams- 
town hay-stack, where the magnificent for- 
eign missionary work of America had its 





* The papers, consisting of South Hadley Semi- 
nary journals, letters, etc., were at the time of the 
death of Mrs. Dea. Porter, of Monson, Mass., put 
in the hands of a niece, who has recently passed 
them over to Mount Holyoke College. 





Mary Lyon and Mrs. Sigourney. 


By the Rev. 


Edward Day. 


birth, there is perhaps no shrine that is 
dearer to those in this country who have 
the interests of Christian education upon 
their hearts. Among the journals from 
which the writer of this paper has drawn is 
one, the oldest, which covers a part of the 
year in which Mary Lyon died, It ‘s valu- 
able chiefly because it brings out, as per- 
haps other accounts have not done, the more 
pathetic features of her death in words that 
throb with the feelings of a grief that was 
recent. Tho her death was in a true sense 
triumphant, tho there was her last word, 
the’ response, “‘ Yes,” to the good minister’s 
“Christ precious?” as there was the 
beatific smile in answer to his further words, 
there was the necessary absence of Miss 
Whitman, upon whom Miss Lyon had come 
to depend, and there was the most trying 
death of Miss Wingate of malignant erysipe- 
las, but shortly antedating hers and in no 
small way leading up to and becoming in a 
measure the occasion of herowndeath. Insuch 
a journal] the daily progress of these events 
appears in undisguised and unintended pathos, - 
Yet it is most interesting to find Miss Lyon’s 
immortal saying in the midst of this, its true 
environment: ‘“ Miss Wingate’s disease was 
of a form so malignant and so dreaded that 
there was a tendency to excitement. Miss 
Lyon read to us some passages from the Bible 
which speak of the fear of God, and made 
some remarks in connection. She looked 
upon all anxiety about the future as distrust 
of God, and asked, ‘Shall we fear what he 
is about to do?’ Adding, ‘ There is nothing 
in the universe that I am afraid of but that. 
I shall not know my duty and do it.’ ” 
Something more than local interest attaches 
to certain letters, written by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney from Hartford, the home of her 
married life and the place where most of her 
literary work was done, to Mrs. Dea. Porter 
of Monson. A niece of Mrs. Porter has re- 
cently placed these letters in the hands of the 
Connecticut Historical Society. Their value 
grows largely out of the fact that both Mrs. 
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Sigourney and Mrs. Porter were stanch 
friends of Mary Lyon and stood by her most 
heartily in her work. Very naturally does 
Mrs. Sigourney refer again and again to Miss 
Lyon in these letters. 

On May 14th, 1849, Mrs. Sigourney writes 
of the recent death of Mary Lyon. She un- 
derstood full well that both she and Mrs. 
Porter had lost in her a dear friend. This, 
were it not that the letter contains a poem on 
Miss Lyon, would give to her communica- 
tion its chief interest. It has been custom- 
ary to speak of the Staffords of Boston, the 
Porters of Monson and others as friends of 
the educational work which was being done 
at South Hadley half a century ago; and it is 
true that Miss Lyon must certainly have 
failed had she not had such stanch friends 
and supporters. But that Mary Lyon had 
great capacity for friendship is as evident 
from the personal loss felt by those who had 
aided her financially as from the sense of 
loss experienced by her old pupils when she 
was taken from them. It seems to have been 
impossible for her to sustain a merely per- 
functory relation to any with whom she had 
to do. She was constantly making friends, 
and such was her capacity for friendship 
she kept those whom she had made her 
friends. It is just here that this letter, from 
which an extended extract is given, is il- 
luminative: 


And now we have lost an excellent and most 
estimable friend, Miss Lyon. I feel that not 
only ovr own sex and the cause of education, 
but the country at large have sustained a great 
loss in this sudden removal. For there never 
has been a time since the settlement of our land 
when the right training of the young and the 
hahits they are to carry into future life were of 
more vital importance. And she was one who 
stood by the old foundations and referred every- 
thing to the “ Law and to the Testimony.” I 
often think of the deep interest I felt at the ex- 
amination of her wonderful institution, when I 
had first the pleasure of meeting you. It then 
appeared to me that her system could never be 
perfectly carried out by any person but herself. 
The peculiar features might indeed be preserved 
and illustrated, but the mind that was to give 
energy and pervade and quicken every one within 
the sphere of its influence would, I feared, have 
no counterpart. 


The letter closes with an exhortation from 
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Scripture, “ Let us stir up one another to love 
and good works.” Truly the givers are the 
ones who give; those who are already bur- 
dened with their objects of benevolence are 
the ones who incite one another to greater 
liberality. 

The poem on Mary Lyon, which was writ- 
ten at this time by Mrs. Sigourney and which 
accompanied ‘this letter; may be given here 
very appropriately: Cee 

MARY LYON, 
Principal of Mount Holyoke Seminary, who 
died March 5, 1849. 


Great soul’d, and true of heart! 
toil 

Light in thy Master’s cause, and for their sake 

Who turned to thee, as turns the trusting lamb 

Unto its shepherd,-—from the quiet seat 

By the domestic fireside, ’mid the sphere 

Of the laborious teacher, o’er the wave, 

Where the blest mission-ship with white sails 
spread 

Beareth the Gospel, shall thine uttered name 

Quicken the tear, and many a loving heart 

Embalm thee in remembrance as the friend 

Who planted deep within its plastic soil 

The germs of stedfast duty. 


Counting all 


"Twas not thine * 
To train the butterflies who sport and flaunt 
In gaudy joyance ’mid the summer flowers, 
And when the frost-king cometh shrink away 
And disappear. It was not thine to train 
For silken indolence, or proud display, 
The talkers and not doers. Thou didst make 
Thy life the exponent of thy creed, and show 
The feasibilities of theory 
By eloquent example. 


Who like thee 

Shall with untiring energy impress 
A self-denying purpose on the soul 
Of thine own sex? Who with such sleepless 

zeal, 
TIinding its payment in its own strong act, 
Having no word in all its calendar 
Like weariness or rest, shall bear her part 
And blench in vigor, while the prime of years 
Steals by unheeded? 


And from our broad land, 
Its crowded marts, and rural solitudes, 
Forest and mountains, and deep-echoing glens, 
Comes mournful back the unanswered question, 
Who? - 
HARTFORD, CONN., July, 1849. 
S. H. Stcourney. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, = 





Election and Selection. 
By Prof. A. Kuyper, D.D., LL.D. 


Two leading thoughts are actually dividing 
the human mind, the watchword of the one 


only by one letter differing from the formula - 


of the other. In the time of the Reformation 
the good cry of our Puritan and Pilgrim 
fathers was Election. Our generation grows 
madly enthusiastic for Selection. 

How may we formulate the tremendous 
problem that lies hidden behind these two 
words, and in what particulars do the solu- 
tions of this problem, as represented by these 
two almost identical formulas, differ ? The 
problem concerns the fundamental question: 
Whence are the differences? Why is not all 
alike? Whence is it that one thing exists in 
one state, another in another? There is no 
life without differentiation, and no differen- 
tiation without inequality. The perception 
of difference is the very source of human 
consciousness, the causative principle of all 
that exists and grows and develops—in short, 
the mainspring of all life and thought. I am 
therefore justified in asserting that in the 
end every other problem may be reduced to 
this one problem: Whence are those differ- 
ences ? Whence is the dissimilarity, the het- 
erogeneity of existence, of genesis, of con- 
sciousness? To put it concretely, if a plant, 
you would rather be rose than mushroom; if 
insect, butterfly rather than spider; if bird, 
eagle rather than ow]; if a higher vertebrate, 
lion rather than hyena; and again, being 
man, rich rather than poor, talented rather 
than dull-minded, of the Aryan race rather 
than Hottentot or Kattir. Between all these 
there is differentiation, wide differentiation. 
And I may add that many a one of our race, 
in his presumptuous audacity, has aimed 
still higher—has desired to be God, and yet 
he was and remained man. Everywhere, 
then, differences, differences between the one 
being and the other, and that, too, such dif- 
ferences as involve in almost every instance 
preference. When the hawk rends and tears 
the dove, whence is it that these two crea- 
tures are thus opposed to and different from 


each other? This is the one supreme ques- 
tion in the vegetable and animal kingdom, 
among men, in all social life, and it is by 
means of the theory of Selection that our 
present age attempts to solve this problem of 
problems. Even in the single cell it posits 
differences, weaker and stronger elements. 
The stronger overcomes the weaker and the 
gain is stored up.in a higher potency of be- 
ing, or, should the weaker still maintain its 
substance, the difference will be manifest in 
the further course of the struggle itself. 

Now the blade of grass is not conscious of 
this, and the spider goes on entrapping the 
fly, the tiger killing the stag, and in those 
cases the weaker being does not account it- 
self for its misery. But we men are clearly 
conscious of these differences, and by us, 
therefore, the question cannot be evaded, 
whether the theory of Selection be a solution 
calculated to conciliate the weaker, the less 
richly endowed creature, with its existence. 
It will be acknowledged that in itself this 
theory can put incite to a more furious strug- 
gle, with a lasciate endare ogni speranza for 
the weaker being. Against the ordinance of 
fate that the weaker shall succumb to the 
stronger no struggle can avail. The recon 
ciliation, not springing from the facts, would 
therefore have to spring from the idea. But 
what is here the idea? Is it not this, that 
where these differences have once become 
established, and highly differentiated beings 
appear, this is either the result of chance, or 
else the necessary consequence of blind nat- 
ural forces? Now, are we to believe that 
suffering humanity will ever become recon- 
ciled to. its suffering by such a solution? 
Nevertheless, I welcome the progress of this 
theory of Selection and I admire the penetra- 
tion and power of thought of what it urges 
upon us as a:truth, but because it has mus- 
tered courage to attack once more the most 
fundamental of all problems, and thus in 
point of profundity stands on a level with 
Calvinism. y 
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For this is precisely the high significance 
of the doctrine of Election, that, in this mys- 
tery, as long as three centuries ago, Calvin- 
ism dared to face this same all-dominating 
problem, solving it, however, not in the sense 
of a blind selection stirring in unconscious 
cells, but honaring the sovereign choice of 
him who created all things visible and invisi- 
ble. The determination of the existence of 
all things to be created, of what is to be 
camellia or buttercup, nightingale or crow, 
hart or swine, and, equally among men, de- 
termination of our own persons, whether one 
is to be born as girl or boy, rich or poor, 
dull or clever, or even as Abel or Cain, is the 
most tremendous predestination conceivable 
in heaven or on earth, and still we see it tak- 
ing place before our eyes every day, and we 
ourselves are subject to it in our entire per- 
sonality and our entire existence, our very 
nature, our position in life being entirely de- 
pendent on it. This all-embracing predesti- 
nation theCalvinist places, not in the hand of 
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man, and still less in the hand of a blind nat- 
ural force, but in the hand of Almighty God, 
sovereign. creator and possessor of heaven 
and earth; and it is in the figure of the potter 
and the clay that Scripture has from the 
time of the prophets expounded to us this 
all-dominating election. Election in creation, 
election in providence, and so election also 
to eternal life; election in the realm of grace 
as well as in the realm of nature. Now, 
when we compare these two systems of Se- 
lection and Election, does not history show 
that the doctrine of Election has, century 
upon century, restored peace and reconcilia- 
tion to the hearts of the believing sufferer, 
and that all Christians hold election as we 
do, in honor, both in creation and in provi- 
dence, and that Calvinism deviates from the 
other Christian confessions in this respect 
only, that, grasping unity and placing the 
glory of God above all things, it dares to ex- 
tend the mystery of election to spiritual life 
and to the hope for the life to come ? 


AMSTERDAM, HoLLanp., 


Fearless Feet. 
By Annie Campbell Huestis. 


‘“‘WHERE go you, Mistress Fly-a-way? 


The stones are rough and long the street.” 


So dauntlessly she looks at me:— 
‘Oh, have you never heard?”’ said she, . 
““No harm can come .to fearless feet.” 


“ But what if sorrow come your way? 

To every heart there cometh some.” 
‘Oh, hills too hard to climb,” quoth she, 
* Will never, never come to me. 

To fearless feet they cannot come.” 


‘But sin and shame do walk abroad, 
And well they love a thing so sweet.” 
She glances back with mocking eyes, 
And ever walking on, replies, 
“No harm shall come to fearless feet.’ 


“* But life is sure a woe to hold 
For one so full of naught but fun.” 
Yet, stepping always recklessly, 
Forever dancing on, goes she, 
. Nor draws she back and fears she none. 


“Well, go you, Mistress Fly-a-way! 
And trip it thro’ the woodland wild! 

But many a tear shall quench your fire 

And cruel stones your feet shall tire 
Yet go you forward, reckless child ! 


* But when death’s chasm yawneth wide, 
And when its rushing stream you hear?” 

* My feet shall falter not,” said she, 

“ Thro’ even that they’ll carry me, 
Because they know not craven fear.” 


And so we only watch and pray— 
*Mid sunny hours and dreary sleet, 
Thro’ merry laughter, bitter tears, 
O’er all the stones—thro’ all the years, 
That Heaven will guide those fearless feet. 


Hauirax. Nova Scotia. 





LITERATURE. 


Poetry and Socialism.* 


After a considerable vogue in the newspa- 
pers, the initial poem of this little volume is 
now given its opportunity to become one of 
the permanent tbings in literature. It is a 
sonorous piece of blank verse, oratorical and 
didactic in form and spirit. The poet stands 
before Millet’s picture, “ The Man with the 
Hoe,” and proceeds to blame the “ masters, 
lords and rulers of all lands ” because some- 
body must wield the hoe and carry the hod. 
He seems to imagine that, but for these 
masters, lords and rulers there might easily 
be a plan adopted by which labor could be 
abolished, -all foreheads become high and in- 
tellectual and all men sit in dreamy ease en- 
joying ‘‘ Plato and the swing of Pleiades.” 
He cries out indignantly: 


“Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land ; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
power ; ; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 
Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the 
suns 
And piilared the blue firmament with light?” 
' Then, turning jiercely from God to the 
masters, lords and rulers, he adds: 
“ O masters. lords and rulers in all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 
This monstrous thing distorted and 
quenched? ” 
One might pause and wonder why the 
masters, lords and rulers could not quench 
the soul and compress the brow of Abraham 
Lincoln. If indeed the “ masters, lords and 
rulers of all lands” are to blame for the 
“man with the: hoe” why not give them 
credit on the other hand for the man with the 
ax and maul who gave back “the upward 
looking and the light” to millions of black 
slaves? It is the fashion of the hour to criti- 
cise God for his cruelty in making man; and 
the same critics turn about to curse man in 
the next breath for having done the very 


soul- 





_* The Man With the Hoe, and Other Poems. 
Edwin Markham. New York: 
Clure Co. $1.00. 


By 
Doubleday & Mc- 


thing that has just been laid at the door of 
God. 

Of course we cannot expect poets to be 
logical, consistent or even reasonable. The 
realist painter was content to picture the 
poor peasant as he saw him. Millet’s picture 
is rather pleasing than terrible to a healthy 
observer. Somebody must hoe the earth or 
all-must starve. Here is the very man to 
do it. Surely it would be folly to demand 
this toil of the more delicately organized 
being who is familiar with 

“The long reaches of the peaks of song” 
and revels in 

“The music and the dream!” 

Mr. Markham’s poem is of that cast of 
socialism which ignores the grim law by 
which water inevitably rises to its level. 
Even in water there are bottom molecules. 
The bed of ocean is made of particles which 
never see 


“The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose.” 


A particle like Abraham Lincoln or Jean 
Francois Millet, or Charles Dickens, or 
James A. Garfield, or Joel Chandler Harris 
will rise from the sea floor to the very comb- 
ing of life’s wave. The masters, lords and 
rulers have not a thing to do with it. There 
can be nothing emptier of living truth than 
the teaching that it is easily possible to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, nothing more 
false than the doctrine that all purses should 
be made out of silk, nothing more poisonous 
to the political, social, religious or domestic 
body than the theory that all men and wo- 
men can be by any art or economy made 
of equal intellect, strength, disposition, moral 
capacity and susceptibility to ideal impres- 
sions. So long as wood must be hewn and 
water drawn there must be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; so long as fields must 
be tilled there must be the man with the hoe. 
Not the lords and masters, but the inscru- 
table stroke of nature deals out men’s ca- 
pacities and powers, and these capacities 
and powers decide their level in life. The 
nerveless and hopelessly invalid millionaire 
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might well envy the sound nerve-cords and 
perfect digestion of the “‘ Man with the Hoe” 
as Millet painted him, nor should the stolid 
clod regret the fortune that saved him from 
the miseries of, a Chatterton. . 

Regarded as a poem, a mere creation of art, 
Mr. Markham’s Man With the Hoe is not- 
ably fine. It has a lift in it; it appeals to a 
natural strain of rebellion in the human 
breast, and all through it are phrases of ex- 
ceptional power. There is nothing else in the 
volume before us worthy of very high praise. 
Mr. Markham’s danger—the desire to make 
an oration and a poem in one—is ever present 
with him. We wish he would fling himself 
free from the cant of socialism and sing, as 
a bird sings, for the overmastering love of 
song. 





RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION. THE 
RECONCILIATION OF GOD AND MAN, BY THE 
INCARNATION OF THE DIVINE Worp. By D. 
W. Simon, D.D., Principal of the United Col- 
lege, Bradford, England. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Crown, 8vo, pp. 
387. $3.00.) This is one of the most thought- 
stirring and thought-containing books that 
has come in our way for many a month. It 
carries on the discussion which was begun 
in the author’s volume on “ The Redemption 
of Man” to new grounds and new conclu- 
sions, which are not so particularly intended 
to present any formal] theory of the Christian 
atonement, and to bring out and place in the 
strongest light of modern discussion and 


modern science the ultimate principles which 


are involved in the reconciliation of God and 
man. Dr. Simon makes no display of learn- 
ing in his discussion, tho any one versed in 
the literature of the subject will at once per- 
ceive that his acquaintance with it is ample. 
The book has the far higher merit of original 
insight which carries the reader down into 
the depths of the subject. 

He begins with what we should de- 
scribe, mariner-fashion, as adjusting his 
compasses, or, in more intellectual phrase, 
with a philosophy of reality and life, 
or, as he puts it himself, a theory of the 
Cosmos. Here two of his strong points come 
out in a flash, the logical insight of the man 
which tells him that unless he is right in his 
philosophy of life and reality, or in his view 
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of the Cosmos, there is no manner of use in 
trying to do or say anything about such a 
matter as the Reconciliation of God and 
Man. The other point is that his sound, un- 
spoiled scientific training leaves him submis- 
sive to the facts of Christian history, and 
leads him to say that if his theory misrepre 
sents the facts of the Atonement or Incarna- 
tion, he will follow the example of all truly 
scientific men, abandon his theory and try 
again. This cosmology which he finds be- 
hind the Bible history implied in it, and its 
true framework, proves that the energy which 
has wrought out the physical and- moral 
Cosmos comes from God, and that all the 
energy in the universe is energy proceeding 
from God and incarnated or materialized in 
matter, and differentiated into special forms 
in the process of development which has gone 
on under the divine control. Mind and 
spirit are each a differentiation of the 
same energy carried on under the quicken- 
ing influence of man’s divine environment or 
spiritual relation to God. The result of these 
first steps is to bring man on the stage, in 
the normal condition of his first creation, in 
a wonderfully close relation of dependence 
on God, and to bring out some of the abnor- 
mal results of the fall in a way which has a 
very striking bearing on the terms of the re- 
demption problem, and the conditions under 
which it must be achieved. It is not possible 
in the limits of this paper to discuss these 
points. Their development is the problem to 
which the entire volume is devoted. Their 
development makes a wonderfully fresh, in- 
cisive and vigorous series of chapters which 
will put to the test the very best powers a 
reader can bring to their interpretation, and 
reward him at last, not so much with a new 
theology, as with a grand confirmation of the 
old theology of the catholic faith set in the 
light of the new cosmogony, of an interpreta- 
tion which is at once Christian and scientific. 
The keynote of the discussion is after all the 
author’s splendid but rigorous analysis of 
the results of the change wrought by sin 
from the normal to the abnormal relations 
between God and man, and its effect on the 
problem of redemption. As an example of 
the bold original lines of thought opened to 
the reader in the volume, none is probably 
more striking or more important than the ex- 











tension of the doctrine of the Kenosis from 
its ordinary: application to Christ’s divesting 
himself in the incarnation of the divine glory 
of his pre-existing condition, to a far wider 
and general application to the self-limitation 
of God in all his relations to the Cosmos, 
with the result that the “ differentiations of 
energy put forth by God are not directly 
wielded by God,” but endowed with a certain 
free independence of their own. There is in 
this really great thought the suggestion ofa 
solution of the problem of free-agency and of 
second causes which escapes fatalism and 
pantheism on the one hand, while on the 
other it provides for the independent reign 
of law and the reality of human freedom, as 
included in the divine purpose, supported by 
the divine freedom and not imposed on it by 
an alien of foreign will. The work has all 
the freshness, and combined with it some of 
the difficulty, of an original exploration on 
methods that are novel, and into relations 
that have not been explored. 


THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA. A Story of 
Civilization, with Maps, Statistical Tables and 
Select Bibliography of the Literature of African 
Missions. By Prederic Perry Noble, Secretary 
of the Chicago Congress of Africa. Columbian 
Haposition, 1893. (F. H. Revell Co. 2 Vols. 
$4.00.) This is in fact an encyclopedia of 
African history, geography, climatology, eth- 
nology, ete., all viewed from the standpoint 
of its development into a Christian conti- 
nent. Mr. Noble is an enthusiast in his sub- 
ject, and for years has been delving with 
great patience and unintermitted industry 
in the vast yet very heterogeneous material 
in regard to a section of the world scarcely 
even yet understood. He has gathered up 


much that is new and whatever is old is so. 


arranged in its proper relations as to take on 
new aspects and have a new value. The 
scope of the book includes (1) the Ancient 
and Medieval Preparation, comprising the 
early history of the continent, the efforts of 
the early and medieval*churches; the devel- 
opment, power and success of Islam and the 
environment of African missions, under 
which head are discussed all the varied con- 
ditions attendant upon missionary enterprise; 
(2) the Religious Partition, taking up the 
history of the different families of missions— 
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Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Roman 
Catholic, etc., and (3) the Expansion of Mod- 
ern Missions, development of methods, unde- 
nominaticnal work, the relation of the 
American negro to the evangelization of the 
continent; closing ;with a general survey and 
outlook. Of special interest, largely because 
unique, is the description of the Roman 
Catholic work, which is treated fully and 
impartially, with cordial acknowledgment of 
good accomplished, yet with recognition of 
its weaknesses. Self-supporting missions 
get scant approval from Mr. Noble, as in- 
deed.from all who have made a study of the 
subject. As to results Mr. Noble is opti- 
mistic, and we believe justly so. The success 
already achieved he considers to be far 
ahead of what the pioneers could have 
dreamed of, and the rate of gain is rising. 
The appendices are very complete and very 
valuable, some of them representing original 
work by Mr. Noble, others based upon the 
very exhaustive investigations of Dr. James 
S. Dennis. We wish that the maps were bet- 
ter. The general map is by no means up to 
date, and in the chart of the distribution of 
missions the explanatory note should be 
printed on the face, not on the back. These 
are minor criticisms, which we hope will be 
avoided in later editions. They do not, how- 
ever affect the geniune great value of the 
book, which every one interested in Africa 
ought to have in hand, not merely for read- 
ing, but constant consultation. 


Tne History or SoutH AMERICA FROM ITs 
DISCOVERY TO THE PRESENT TIME. By an 
American. Translated from the Spanish by 
Adnah D. Jones. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00.) Taken as a mass of in- 
formation about South America, this book 
has decided value. As a historical work, 
however, it is amorphous; and the style of 
the translator is exceedingly crude, probably 
much owing to an attempt at a too literal 
rendering of the Spanish text. The opening 
sentences of the first chapter will show this 
defect: “It is a certain and indisputable 
fact, admitted by historians, that.in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries the ancient Scan- 
dinavians discovered, visited and even set- 
tled on the eastern coasts of North America,” 
If a fact is certain it is indisputable, and of 
course admitted by historians; but is the 
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“fact” here stated certain ? There is con- 
siderable evidence to support the theory that 
North America was discovered by Europeans 
before Columbus made his famous voyages; 
but it is scarcely safe to assume certainty in 
that behalf. Historians have not agreed that 
such a certainty exists. A curious air of 
puerility seems to have fallen from the au- 
thor into many passages of the book; the 
preface especially glows with the sort of en- 
thusiasm to be expected from a mind un- 
trained, not to say immature; and yet in 
very many places the treatment of important 
and difficult phases of history is clever and 
comprehensive. Without going into even a 
brief sketch of the work, for which we have 
not space, we call the attention of students 
and general readers to the value of the ma- 
terials here brought together. A careful 
reading of these pages will give at least a 
strong adumbration of South American his- 
tory from the first Spanish days down to the 
present time. Indeed it is a timely and wel- 
come book from which a great deal of use- 
ful information can be easily drawn. It has 
an excellent index and some good maps by 
the translator. 


SIBERIA AND QWENTRAL Asia. By John W. 
Bookwalter. (Springfield, Ohio. $5.00.) Of 
all the books on Central Asia this probably 
has most of the elements of popularity. It is 
written in an easy, graphic style, is profusely 
illustrated and presents its theme from a 


distinctively practical standpoint. Mr. Book- 


walter is a well-known Ohio business man, 
who has employed his great wealth and ‘re- 
cent years of leisure in travel and study of 
general industrial situations. In this book 
he gives to the public the best description of 
two of the most interesting countries now 
in the public eye. .Siberia with its wonder- 
ful steppes, fertile as any Western prairies; 
Central Asia, with its cities hitherto de- 
scribed chiefly by adventurous travelers and 
imaginative writers, stand out with a vivid- 
ness that is almost startling. The apparent- 
ly unending lines of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, the almost gorgeous stations on the 
Trans-Caspian Railway; the ruined walls of 
old Merv; the tomb of Tamerlane; the oil 
wells of Baku; Mt. Ararat and the Aras, are 
pictured with the best of modern photographic 
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art. Underlying them, however, is the con- 
stant presence of the mighty Russian Gov- 
ernment, seeking, as Herr Vladimir Holm- 
strem so vividly described in the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT a few weeks ago, to es- 
tablish itself in what it considers its Asiatic 
home. All is told, too, from the standpoint, 
not of the professional traveler, historian or 
litterateur, but of a business man accus- 
tomed to look at such matters from the prac- 
tical standpoint. The result is a book that 
should be as popular as it is unquestionably 
valuable. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book. A Com- 
pendium of the World’s Progress in Every 
Department of Human Knowledge for the Year 
1898. Editor, Frank Moore Colby. Large 8vo, 
pp. 982. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 
This is a noble and a well edited volume 
which well covers the field it takes for itself, 
the events and the discoveries of a year so 
important as 1898. Of course, our war with 
Spain has large space, “put the fields of 
science, art and economics are not neglected. 
It will prove invaluable for reference. 

LITERARY HAUNTS AND HOMES OF AMERI- 
can AurHors. By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.25.) A curious feature of this book 
is the frontispiece; not that the picture is 
curious, but the fact of its being there. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s house takes the post of’ 
honor in a.book on the homes of American 
authors! We wonder what the British public 
would say if Mr. Edgar Fawcett, Mr. Bret 
Harte, or even Mr. Henry James, were to 
furnish such a frontispiece for a book of 
English authors? We do not stint just 
praise of Mr. Kipling’s vigorous writings, but 
we should scarcely go to the length of setting 
him at the head of the American literary ros- 
ter. Dr. Wolfe’s book is, however, a charm- 
ingly readable one, well furnished with the 
thousand and one little personal and local 
facts about authors and their abiding places 
so interesting to the lover of books and the 
literary atmosphere. It has many illustra- 
tions of the homes and haunts of authors. 


‘Francis TURNER PALGRAVE, His JOUR- 
NALS, AND MEMORIES OF His LiFe. By 
Gwenllian F. Palgrave. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50.) The biography 
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of a man like Francis Turner Palgrave, when 
well made up, is a literary feast. In the 
present case, altho the work is but a 
sketch, the charm of art and the artistic life 
is steadily present from first page to last. 
Palgrave, who died in 1897, had been the 
friend of nearly all the great. artists and lit- 
erary men and women of England for forty 
years. Tennyson, Gladstone, the Rossettis, 
Browning, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Aubrey 
de Vere, Cardinal Newman, Dean Stanley, 
Ruskin and all the host of high thinkers and 
light-bearers helped to build his life, which 
was a most veautiful one. If Palgrave was 
not a great poet he was at least a consistent 
slave to the finest spirit of poetry. He de- 
voted himself without reserve to the sweet 
task of irradiating purity and truth. His 
biography as here presented opens not only 
his own life but the literary and artistic life 
of Great Britain in the nineteenth century. 
To read the book is to feel something like 
a composite toucn of all the greatest and 
best of England’s recent masters. A fine 
portrait of Palgrave faces the title page, and 
there is a picture of the house in which he 
died. A book like this is of the chosen few 
that must have a special nook in every good 
library. 

UNDER THE AFRICAN Sun. A Description of 
Native Races in Uganda, Sporting Adventures, 
and Other Experiences, by W. J. Ansorge, M.A., 
LL.D., M.R.C.S., ete. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5.00.) Of the many attractive 
books on Africa recently published in Eng- 
land and America this takes place among the 
best. The author has been professor at the 
Royal Cotlege of Mauritius and medical offi- 
cer to Her Majesty’s Government in Uganda. 
His education, therefore, and his experience 
have given him the equipment for writing a 
most acceptable book. As surgeon with the 
forces of Great Britain in Africa, as traveler, 
explorer, naturalist, sportsman,- he has seen 
a great deal, and his simple way of telling 
his story makes it powerfully entertaining 
and instructive. The illustrations, many of 
them full page, number a hundred and thirty- 
four from photographs, and there are two 
beautiful colored drawings of newly discov- 
ered birds. Dr. Ansorge has the happy 
knack of giving dry facts a pleasant setting; 
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his ethnological observations are as engaging 
as his accounts of adventure, while his politi- 
cal sketches of English purposes and acts in 
Uganda are especially interesting to those of 
us who are studying the problems of expan- 
sion and colonial government. We direct at- 
tention to the book as one of great value. 


EVERYDAY BUTTERFLIES. A Group of Biog- 
By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. With 
71 illustrations, plain and colored. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin ‘& Co., Boston. $2.00.) There is 
not a better insects in the 
country than Mr. Scudder and he knows how 
to write. This is an admirable book to give 
to a boy of scientific tastes. And what boy 
ought not to make a collection of butterflies? 


raphies. 


authority on 
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“No. 5 John Street” and ‘“ Richard Car- 
vel” rapidly passed through first, second and 
third editions and the demand steadily 
creases. 


in- 


....In answer to the query, “ What sells 
books?’ Elbert Hubbard writes in The Philis- 
tine: * No, newspaper advertising does not sell 
books. I’ve had a paper with a hun- 
dred thousand circulation give each one of my 
books a lavish write-up of a full column and the 
stuff did not fetch a single order. . . . A 
book booms in the market usually because one 
friend recommends it to another.” But a dif- 
ferent view is taken by Clement K. Shorter, who 
thinks that books are sold “ by the paragraph, 
if at all. A paragraph anouncing-that a cer- 
tain author does not intend to send her books 
for review is now quite as valuable as columns 
of reviews. Anything, in fact, which sets people 
talking is effective.” 


....The first number of The Anglo-Saron, “A 
Quarterly Miscellany and Review,” edited by 
Lady Randolph Churchill, which has been in 
preparation for many months and whose appear- 
ance is awaited with considerable interest, will 
be published shortly in England and America. 
Every quarter some famous historical design 
will be reproduced in the binding, which is to be 
of leather. A very light paper, specially made, 
will be used, so that the weight of the volume 
(containing about 250 pages) will not be great. 
Articles on public affairs, literature, science and 
art have been secured from very distinguished 
men and women in Great Britain and the United 
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States. A distinctive feature will be the publi- 
cation of letters and documents from English 
private collections, under the supervision of the 
Librarian of the House of Lords. Each number 
of the quarterly will cost $6; annual subscrip- 
tion $24 net. 


..The Muret-Sanders Encyclopedic Dic 
tionary of the German and English languages, 
the most complete work of the kind in existence. 
is now fairly in the letter G of the second or 
German-English part. The English-German 
half, in two solid volumes of about 2,500 pages 
each, the work of Professor Muret, has been 
completed and the last installment of the sec- 
ond part is promised for the year 1900, this 
part being from the pen of Professor Sanders. 
The work appears in lexicon size, three solid and 
closely printed columns to a page, and, being en- 
cyclopedic in character, includes a multitude of 
matters not found even in our largest dictiona- 
ries. All kinds of peculiarities of both languages. 
especially idiomatic, dialectic and similar expres- 
sions, are treated in practically an exhaustive 
manner. <A unique system of signs and _abbre- 
viations has made it possible to condense mat- 
ters to a phenomenal degree. 
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Ethics _and Oe By Henry S. Nash. 
New York: The Mac- $1 
mil 


The Family of William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania: Ancestry and Descendants. 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 10x74, pp. 260. 
Philadelphia: Headley Brothers 

The Students’ Challenge to the Churches. 
By Luther D. eg aye T16x5, PP. 70. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Masques and Mummers. ” By Charles "Fred- 
eric Nirdlinger. 73x54, pp. 370. New 
York: The De Witt Age | House. . 

Contemporary Spain; A Compilation by 
Mary Wright Plummer, with an _ Intro- 

duction by Edward FE. Hale, D.D. 744x4%, 

pp. 2 New York: Truslove, Hanson 
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The Works of Shakespeare. Edited with In- 
troductions and notes, by C. 
ay In ten Vols. Vol. IV. 
290. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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York: The Macmillan Co 
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York: Herbert S. Stone & C 
The Wolf's Long Howl. By Suk Water- 
loo. 734x5, pp. 288. New York: Her- 
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Natural Law and Legal Practice; Lectures 
Delivered at the Law School of G George- 
By René I. Holaind, 
S.J. 8x5%, pp. 344. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros 


Outline of Practical Sociology ; With Special 
Reference to American Conditi ons. By 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. yg Pp. 435. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 

The Repentance of a Private Secretary By 
Stephen Gwynn. 8x5%4, pp. 194. New 
York: John Lane, The Bodley Head.... 
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A pares Legacy ; Other Stories. “By Mrs. 
B. Walford. 6144x4, pp. 343. New 

York Herbert S. Stone & Co........ 
The Maid He Married. By Harriet Pres- 
eott Spofford, 64x4, pp. 201. aon York: 

Herbert 8S. Stone -& C 
The International Year Book. ey ee compen- 
dium of the world’s progress in every de- 
partment of human knowledge for_ the 
year 1898. Editor, Frank Moore Colby, 
M.A.; Consulting Editor, gy’ 4 Thurs- 
Ph.D. gel pp. 9382. New 
fe) 


. By John Witt 

Randall. Edited by Francis E. Abbot, 

with an Introduction on The Randall 

Age 1 914x614, pp. 566. Boston: George 
8 sit wel 

The Real Hawaii. By Lucien "Young, U. 8S. 

N. 714x5, pp. 360. New York: Double- 

day & McClure Co ? 
The Man With the Hoe; and Other Hous. : 


By Edwin Markham. 7%4x5 

York: Doubleday & McClure 

The Dreyfus Story. By Richard W. Hale. 
Care h, pp. 68. Boston: Small,-Maynard 

Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill, 
with Illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman 
and Malcolm Fraser. 8x5%, pp. 538. 
New York: The Macmillan Co 

Recent Archaeology and the Bible. By the 
uwev. Thomas Nicol, D.D. 9x6, pp. 333. 
rere Ye g and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 

The Word Protestant : in Literature, History 
and Legislation, and Its Introduction into 
the American Church. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Cavanagh, 714x5, pp. 188. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co 

America in the East; a Glance at Our His- 
tory, Prospects, Problems, and Duties in 
the Pacific Ocean. By William E. Griffis. 
aa pp. 244. New York: A. S. Barnes 
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224. New York: P. Putnam’s Sons.. 
The Garden of Swords. By Max Pember- 
. 329. New York: Dodd, 
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. New York: Dodd, Mea 
The Standard Intermediate School Diction- 
ary of the agg Language. Abridged 
from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. By 
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York: Funk & Wagnalls Company 

History of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. By Rev. Prof. James I. 
Good, D.D. 8x54, pp. 690. Reading : 
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Germany and Arbitration. 


’. WHILE. much leaks out from the proceed- 
ings of the Peace Congress at The Hague, yet 
so much is still concealed that we must take 
with reservation what is reported. Yet it is 
not at all unlikely that the report is correct 
that Germany opposes any plan for arbitra- 
tion such as has been proposed by the three 
Powers, England, Russia and the United 
States, which have it most at heart. To be 
sure the Russian proposals are yet unknown; 
it is only certain that they do not go so far 
as those of the two other Powers. Germany 
is so eminently a military Power, and feels 
so proud and so strong in her army, that she 
thinks she has no need of arbitration. Pos- 
sibly some great reverse may be required to 
cure her war mania. 

But is the consent of Germany necessary 
for the success of the plan? Are there enough 
other Powers to make it a possible success? 

The proposition of the American delegates, 
tuken from that of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, was that nine Powers should accept 
the plan, of which four should have taken 
part in the Paris Congress following the 
Crimean War. The Powers represented in 
that Congress were Russia, Great Britain, 
Prussia (now Germany), France, Austria, 
Sardinia (now Italy), and Turkey, seven in 
all. Of these we might be sure of Great 
Britain and might confidently expect the ad- 
hesion of Russia. Two more are needed. 
France. would probably follow the lead of 
Russta. Besides, France begins to feel se- 
verely the weight of her military and naval 
burdens. She confesses that her army has 
reached the limit which her population will 
allow, and that her population remains sta- 
tionary while that of her neighbors is in- 
creasing. It must also be considered that 
France has been a center for proposals and 
consultations on arbitration and the improve- 


ment of the law of nations. The society de- 


voted to the improvement of the law of na- 
tions publishes its journal in Paris. We may 
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look to France with great hope for her ad- 
hesion. 

The same ought to be true of Italy. No 
other Power has done more for arbitration 
than Italy, whether it be by the activity of 
its publicists or the accomplished facts of its 
diplomacy. Professor Corsi has been a lead- 
er on the subject by his writings and by his 
services in the international congresses. Fol- 
lowing the lead of such men as he, Italy 
made last year the treaty with Argentina 
which marks the high-water mark in arbitra- 
tion, inasmuch as it provides that all difficul- 
ties, of no matter what nature, between these 
two countries, should be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and also made provision as nearly per- 
fect as may be that such arbitration should 
be impartial.. Italy might be confidently ex- 
pected to join this alliance of arbitrating na- 
tious if it were not for the opposition of Ger- 
many. Austria would almost certainly fol- 
low Germany’s lead, and, as at present in- 
clined, Turkey would do the same, altho there 
are indications that Russia is recovering her 
control over Turkey; but Italy belongs to the 
Tripartite Alliance, of which Germany is the 
dominant member, so that Italy might not 


find it easy to separate her policy from that 


of her stronger partner. Yet Italy is not 
wholly at ease in this alliance, and is not a 
little inclined to make her peace with France, 
with whom, as a Mediterranean Power, she 
ought to be on better terms. It is not, then, 
by: any means certain that Italy, or even Tur- 
key under Russian pressure, might not more 
than fill up the required number. Of the 
seven Powers one is sure to approve, Great 
Britain; two are likely to approve, France 
and Russia; two are doubtful, Italy and Tur- 
key; and two are likely to oppose, Germany 
and Austria. The prospect is not unhopeful. 

Of course there would be no difficulty in se- 
curing the adhesion of as many as five minor 
Powers. The American continent could find 
three or four, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and 
Chili. Europe, to say nothing of Asia, could 
easily fill the number, with Switzerland, 
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Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland and Swe- 
den. 

The world is now anxious to learn what sort 
of a plan will be agreed on by the Peace Con- 
ference. The world wants arbitration and 
peace instead of war. It wants an impartial 
court to which its differences can be referred. 
We do not expect a perfect scheme to be 
agreed upon—far from it; but we earnestly 
hope for something which shall be a ‘step in 
advance, and which shall make it a matter of 
shame and a confession of wrong if a nation 
is not willing to refer its quarrels to inter- 
national adjudication. 





Trusts and Tariffs. 

TESTIFYING before the Industrial Commis- 
sion last week, Mr. Havemeyer, President 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
asserted that “the mother of all trusts is 
the Customs Tariff bill. ‘The existing bill 
and the preceding one,” he _ continued, 
“have been the occasion of the formation of 
all the large trusts with very few excep- 
tions, inasmuch as they provide for an in- 
ordinate protection to all the interests of 
the country, sugar refining excepted.” The 
existing law and the preceding one are the 
Dingley tariff, enacted by the Republican 
party, and the Wilson tariff of 1894, -en- 
acted by the Democrats. As Mr. Havemeyer 
read from manuscript his assertions were 
He went on to say that 
because 


not made hastily. 
sugar refining was an exception 
“ the rate of protection is an eighth of a cent 
‘per pound,” and this, he declared, was not 
He did that 
what he regards as insufficient protection 


enough. not deny, however, 
has not prevented his company from pay- 
ing continuously for years a dividend of 12 
per cent. on $37,000,000 of common stock, 
with 10 per cent. additional in one year, and 
7 per cent. on $37,000,000 of preferred stock, 
the sum of the two, $74,000,000, being large- 
ly in excess of the value of the refineries. 
But Mr. Havemeyer was not talking about 
the existing tariff, altho he thought he was. 
The protection of one-eighth of a cent per 
pound on refining was a provision of the 
Wilson tariff, which ceased to be the law 
almost two years ago. There is nothing of 
the kind in the present law, the provision$ 
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of, which are very complicated, imposing 
upon raw sugars specific duties determined 
by the polariscope test, and a duty of al- 
most two cents a pound on imported re- 
fined sugars. The displacement of the Wil- 
son Tariff by the Dingley act on July 24th, 
1897, appeays to have escaped his attention. 
If his opinions concerning the origin and 
cause of trusts have no better warrant than 
‘an be found for his assertions about the 
tariff duties affecting the industry over 
which he presides, they should not have 
much weight. i 

'Mhe protective tariff is not the mother of 
trusts, altho it has suggested the forma- 
tion of some trust combinations, and manu- 
facturers in some instances have combined 
with the purpose of taking advantage of 
tariff duties. One of the earliest of the 
trusts and the greatest of them—the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust—was not a child of the tariff. 
But combinations have been made whose 
aim, as shown by their acts, was to exact 
from consumers prices as high as the tariff 
duty would permit them to exact without in- 
viting imports to come in over the tariff 
There have been examples of the 
exaction in the home market, by combina- 
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tions, of prices much higher than those for 
which they- were at the same time selling 
their goods in foreign lands. A prominent 
member of the old Steel Rail Combination 
attempted in a published letter to justify 
such action. If all the thanufacturers in a 
certain industry suppress competition by 
combining, and find that at prevailing prices 
a tariff duty of 50 per cent. bars out im- 
ports, they may be tempted to increase their 
prices almost up to the point at which im- 
ports will come in. The history of combina- 
tions in this country shows that compined 
producers have sometimes yielded to such 
temptation. Obviously. in such a case the 
tariff is very useful to the combination, and 
a reduction or the removal of it would de- 
prive them of an instrument of what may 
be called extortion in trade; but it does not 
follow that the tariff duty was the mother 
of the combination so using it, altho it may 
have served for a time as a nurse. If it 
were true that the purpose of all makers 
and members of industrial combinations is 
and has been to reduce the prices of their 
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products, no one could point to such exam- 
ples of attempts, frequently successful for a 
time, at least, to take advantage of tariff du- 
ties at the expense of consumers. Any duty 
which is not required, in whole or in part, 
‘for the legitimate protection of a domestic 
industry, and has become prohibitory be- 
cause prices at home under competitive 
conditions are nearly on a level with those 
abroad, may tempt domestic producers to 
unite for the establishment of a higher level 
of prices under the shelter of it. 

But such a use of tariff imposts is wholly 
at variance with the aim of the makers of 
protective tariffs, as it has repeatedly been 
set forth. That aim is to encourage the es- 
tablishment and growth of domestic indus- 
tries, and they have always pointed out that 
domestic competition in an industry so es- 
tablished would tend continually to reduce 
prices. Such competition it has been their 
purpose and desire to stimulate by protec- 
tion. When it is suppressed or prevented 
by a combination their purpose is thwarted. 
Therefore prominent advocates of protect- 
ive duties have said that the suppression 
of competition by a combination of manu- 
facturers in a protected industry ought to 
be followed by the repeal or a sharp reduc- 
tion of the duty involved. Senator Sherman 
repeatedly expressed this opinion, and after 
the enactment of the McKinley tariff he 
publicly promised that if combined manu- 
facturers should take advantage of any of 
the duties in that law, he would demand in 
Congress the repeal of the protective rates 
so abused. It is true that when his atten- 
tion was directed, some time afterward, to 
a combination which was using a certain 
duty for the exaction of high prices, he de- 
clined to support a motion for the repeal 
of the impost, saying that protection was 
for speculators as well as for others, but 
he returned to his original position in later 
years, and it has been held by other promi- 
nent protectionists. 

When the Sugar Trust was formed, more 
than ten years ago, the protective duty on 
retining was larger than it has been since 
1890, and Mr. Theodore Havemeyer had 
said that sugar could be refined here as 
cheaply as in foreign countries. The trust 
had ample protection in the McKinley tar- 
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iff, a clear one-half cent per pound, the raw 
material being free. The protection was re- 
duced a little by the Wilson tariff, and it is 
very difficult to ascertain what it amounts 
to in the present law, but the organization 
has survived, its. dividends have not been 
discontinued, and the recent establishment 
of two large independent refineries is proof 
that the business is profitable enough to at- 
tract capital. If refining needed no protec- 
tion ten years ago it needs none now, except 
against refined sugar the exportation of 
which is assisted by a bounty. We believe 
it is true that the makers of a large ma- 
jority of the combinations recently formed 
have not been moved by a purpose to take 
advantage of the tariff, Mr. Havemeyer’s 
assertion that no American industry needs 
a protective duty of more than 10 per cent. 
has no more warrant than his other one 
that the present duty on refined sugar is 
one-eighth of a cent a pound. There are 
protected industries which need no protec- 
tion whatever; there are others for which 
10 per cent. would be very much too low. 
If the American Sugar Refining Company 
had made no effort in the last five years to 
obtain muche more than 10 per cent., a 
seandal of large dimensions in the history 
of American tariff legislation would have 
been avoided. 





Negro Immorality. 


WE do not hesitate to publish a second 
article from Mrs. H. L. Harris, of Georgia, 
giving what she -would call a Southern 
woman’s view of the negro question. We 
publish it not for its intrinsic value, but for 
the view it gives of the feelings’ of the white 
men and women whom she represents. 

Mrs. Harris begins by mentioning two 
eases of outrage on women reported in 
Georgia papers, and tells us that they “ rep- 
resent a state of things that exists in the 
South.” No doubt, and fortunately in those 
two cases the law had its speedy course; 
one of the accused was convicted, and the 
other acquitted, which is much better than 
lynching. But the crime against women is 
not peculiar to Georgia. All our prisons in 
tne ‘North contain numbers of persons con- 
victed of this offense. We here have the 
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same fear of allowing women and girls to 
go unprotected through woods and lonely 
places where they might meet tramps. That 
is not a geographical or a racial evil. Indeed 
Mrs. Harris herself declares that negro 
women in Georgia are in much greater dan- 
ger from white men. She says that the 
white man regards them all, no matter who, 
as “‘every man’s victim.” The protection of 
womanhood, we insist, is not a peculiarly 
Southern problem; it is the problem of hu- 
manity and civilization everywhere. 

But the biting emphasis of Mrs. Harris’ 
terrible indictment of the Southern’ negro, 
man or women, rests in her assertion that 
the negro (she means always the “ negro” 
of mixed blood, often mostly white) is 
necessarily sexually vile because his mother 
has no purity or honor. Passing by the fact 
that multitudes of negroes, and that, too, of 
mixed blood, have as pure homes as their 
white neighbors, and that churches and 
schools are teaching a different morality 
from the legacy of slavery, her indictment 
passes with terrible force over from the 
negro woman to the white man. From what 
fathers did these wretches inherit their lust, 
and whose sin is visited on the victims ? Our 
correspondent knows, even tho she passes 
it over lightly, and we know. She says that 
she “ will not attempt to deny or palliate ” 
the white man’s gui!t. She calls the negro 
woman “every man’s victim,” and then she 
scorns the colored man because he does not 
“resent” the dishonor done to the women 
of his family, and she says “the reason is 
the negro is at present a‘parasite race; he 
lacks self-respect.” What would she have ? 
She seems to imply that the negro should 
shoot the man who dishonors his family. 
Let us see. We can put our hands on a let- 
ter written by an agonized negro mother 
near Palmetto, Ga., to her daughter luckily 
off at school, a letter written with no 
thought of publicity, telling how the white 
men that at night broke into the negro 
houses searching for Sam Hose were guilty 
of the very crime for which they afterward 
burnt him. In a civilized community, under 
protection of law, could or would white 
men’s houses be thus burst open by gangs 
of rowdies and searched at night ? And if 
those negro “ parasites’’ had shot those 
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housebreakers and ravishers, would it not 
have been a “race war?” ‘Negroes and 
Armenians have been compelled to submit 
to the last indignities; nevertheless Mrs. 
Harris’s suggestion that outrage on colored a 
women as well as white should be “re- 
sented ’’ will doubtless bear fruit. Already 
we that the educated negroes lack 
docility, that they are “ bad niggers.” 

But we do not believe a word of Mrs. Har- 
ris’s philosophy. If inheritance is the ex- 
planation then it should affect both races, 
so far as both have the same white fathers. 
The mulattoes, quadroons and octoroons are 
not all bad. Many have entered into honest 
wedlock and value the sanctity of their 
homes as much as do white people. Educa- 
tion and religion are doing much for them, 
and the way to lift them up out of condi- 
tions for which they are not to blame is not 
to denounce them indiscriminately, and de- 
clare that none of them have any virtue, but 
to recognize that they have the same human 
nature as we, with its passions and no less 
its victories. Denunciation of them does not 
come with a good grace from those men who 
have forcibly debauched their virtue, or 
from those women who have been content 
that the sons of Rachel and Bilhah should 
grow up together. 


hear 





The Crisis in South Africa. 

T'nHE conference between Sir Alfred Milner 
and President Kruger at the capital of the 
Orange Free State has been heid, and the ap- 
parent result is disagreement in regard to 
England’s demands for better treatment for 
her subjects in the Transvaal. The outlook 
for peace, however, is not as dark as has 
been anticipated. The seriousness of the sit- 
uation lies not merely in the conflict between 
the Transvaal and England, but in the rela- 
tions which: England holds to all the South 
African countries. Both the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State are in a sense children of 
Cape Colony, and the blood relationship be- 
tween the three is still strong. 

Hitherto the Orange Free State and Eng- 
land have been on curteous if not. friendly 
terms. There has been no pretense on the 
part of England of. interference with its in- 
dependence since that was acknowledged in 
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1854. Englishmen have been admitted to cit- 
izenship, and have shown themselves loyal 
to their adopted State. With the Transvaal 
it has been different. Older by two years 
than its neighbor, it has been in trouble very 
nearly all the time. The apathy of its 
burghers gave to Cetewayo opportunity to 
develop strength and to England a pretext 
for interference in behalf of law and order, 
when President Burgers was coquetting with 
Germany on the west and Portugal on the 
east to stretch a railroad across from Delagoa 
Bay and throttle English advance northward. 
Had the English Government sent a wise 
administrator, it might have held its own, 
notwithstanding the mutterings; but it did 
not, and Paul Kruger and General Joubert, in 
their revolt ending at Majuba Hill, had the 
sympathy, not merely of their own follow- 
ing, but of their fellows in the Orange Free 
State and Cape Colony. Kruger was bound 
to lose nothing of his hard-earned victory, 
and looked with suspicious eyes on every- 
thing that tended to increase any influence 
other than that of the Boers. Citizenship 
was absolutely refused to the natives, and 
for the English was: made about as difficult 
as some of our own Southern States are mak- 
ing it for the negro. With the great influx of 
Englishmen to the gold mines suspicion in- 
creased, and not only was the franchise with- 
held, but life in general was made as burden- 
some as the unimaginative but. by no means 
dull Boer could make it. The purpose ap- 
parently was so completely to disgust the 
foreigners with Boer rule that they should 
stay as short:a time as possible and leave 
before the expiration of the time limit for 
citizenship. Kruger found out, however, 
that the Englishman could be as dogged in 
his way as the Boer in his. Then came the 
fiasco of the Jameson expedition, and the 
Transvaal drew the reins tighter, until the 
situation grew so tense that the recent peti- 
tion was sent to London. The result of that 
petition was the conference at Bloemfontein. 
That has failed. What will be its result ? 
That England will drop the matter prob- 
ably no one supposes. Sir Alfred Milner is 
not built of yielding stuff, and he has the 
london Cabinet behind him. He is, however, 
Very politic, and will avoid war if possible. 
In doing that he will have to take account of 
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the general Boer feeling throughout South 
Africa, manifest in the Orange Free State 
and in the Afrikander Bund or Party in 
Cape Colony. That party is a most impor- 
tant factor in the situation, and might prob- 
ably control the solution were it united. In 
fact, it consists of two parties: one reaction- 
ary, representing the old Dutch element, 
heartily in sympathy with Kruger almost to 
the point of disloyalty to England; the other ~ 
advanced, believing that South Africa be. 
longs to its own people, whether Dutch or 
English, as against the Progressive or the Im- 
perialist party. The first is represented by 
Mr. Hofmeyr, the second by Mr. Schreiner 
and Mr. Solomon, and the third by Mr. 
Rhodes. When the first and second can 
work together they overpower the third, as 
in the recent elections, which brought a vic- 
tory for the Afrikander and resulted in mak- 
ing Mr. Schreiner Premier of the Cape Par- 
liament, and in giving Sir Gordon Spriggs’ 
seat to Mr. Solomon. 

Vhe crucial question now is, will the 
Afrikanders support a policy of coercion of 
the Transvaal? The Schreiner party have 
been most pronounced in their criticisms of 
the oppressions of the Kruger Government, 
and, were they alone, might perhaps indorse 
such a policy even to a new annexation. There 
is, however, the other element, and that will un- 
questionably antagonize any such effort most 
vigorously. and-may threaten the disruption 
of the party, which would result in the re- 
instatement of the Rhodes party, equally dis- 
tasteful to both. It is doubtless the knowl- 
edge of this difficult situation that has 
strengthened Kruger in his obstinacy. He 
knows that he has the moral and perhaps 
stronger support of the Orange Free State and 
of the Hofmeyr party in Cape Colony; that 


. the Sehreiner party will be very cautious 


about breaking with their associates, and by 
working both he evidently hopes to get still 
better terms than have been offered. That 
he will fight seems unlikely. Already there 
is an army in Cape Colony, very nearly as 
large as his own, and India with unlimited 
troops is close by. He proposes, however, to 
keep all He can. How much that will be will 
depend very largely upon Sir Alfred Milner’s 
influence with the Afrikanders of Cape Col- 
ony. There are indications that that has 
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been considerably increased by the revela- 
tions of the utterly unreasonable and tyran- 
nical action of the Boer police in some in- 
stances, and it is perhaps .in deference to 
this that President Kruger seems to be bring- 
ing considerable préssure on the Raad to 
favor genuine reform. 





May Spiritualism Be Investi- 

gated ? 

Whuy not? There might be two reasons 
why not, one because we know beforehand 
that there ure no spirits, and the other be- 
cause the possibility of communicating with 
disembodied spirits has been thoroughly dis- 
proved. The first of these assumptions, that 
there are no disembodied spirits, the world, 
with the exception of a very few super-cer- 
tain people, rejects. Most of us believe in 
God, who is a Spirit, and in the continued ex- 
istence after death of the spirits of human 
beings. This may be a very unscientific, a 
very unenlightened faith, but we still hold 
it, whether we be common people or wise 
philosophers. The second of these reasons, 
that the possibility of communication with 
disembodied spirits has been absolutely test- 
ed and fully disproved is certainly untrue. 
Some years ago the University of Pennsyl- 
vania received a handsome bequest, the in- 
come of which was to be devoted to the in- 
vestigation of the claims of Spiritualism. A 
certain amount of testing of “ mediums ” 
was done, and they were found to be frauds 
or failures, and the money was turned over 
into the general funds of the university. But 
meanwhile there has been an immense de- 
velopment of knowledge about mental pow- 
ers in abnormal or unusual states. The word 
telepathy has come to have a meaning. Hyp- 
notism has risen almost into a science, so 
that laws are restricting the practice of it. 
It no longer seems as absurd to imagine that 
we may possibly communicate with the spir- 
its of the dead as it did twenty years ago. 
‘The idea of there being a possible communi- 
cation between two spirits, one of whom is 
still in the body, is not very much more in- 
credible than communication between two 
spirits in the body separated beyond all 
reach of the ordinary senses, by what is 
called telepathy, if there be such a thing, or 


‘communication with spirits. 


by hypnotism, which is no delusion. Still 
further, the most thorough and careful inves- 
tigations, carried on for many years by the 
Society for Psychical Research, have con- 
vinced some at least of those most active in 
it that communications have actually been 
held with spirits of the dead. Tliere is abso- 
lutely no reason why the investigation 
should: not be regarded as a legitimate one. 

Of course the probabilities are greatly 
against success, and the utmost caution 
should govern the experiments; but, under 
the new conditions since the rise of the 
school of Saltpétriere, it is not only legiti- 
mate, it is also obligatory, that the men who 
are put in positions where leisure is given 
them to make investigations should tackle 
this subject. Professor James, of Harvard, 
is at work at it, and now Professor Hyslop, 
of Columbia, has joined in the search. They 
are doing this work in a scientific spirit, and 
we trust a scientitic method. They should 
not be laughed at or abused, but encouraged 
and sharply watched. The history of this 
search is full of sad failures, and yet it is not 
hopeless that some Childe Roland may come 
to the Dark ‘ower. 

Our readers had a year ago two articles by 
Professor Hyslop, calling attention to the 
conclusions of Professor Hodgson, who was 
conducting the investigations of the Society 
for Psychical Research, using a medium 
named Mrs. Piper. Professor Hodgson be- 
lieved that the results pointed toward actual 
Now Professor 
Hyslop has been investigating through the 
same medium, and he inclines strongly to the 
same conclusion. After rejecting many me- 
diums this Mrs. Piper has been found trust- 
worthy under all tests; and the conditions 
have grown more and more favorable. We 
are not particularly impressed by the succes- 
sion of spirits that “ control” the medium, 
from “ Phinuit” to “ Director,” and yet it is 
not quite incredible that some spirits should 
be more trustworthy than others, or have 
beiter powers of control. At any rate, Pro- 
fessor Hyslop believes that he has received 
such evidences of genuine communications, 
through these controlling spirits, from his 
own relatives long dead, that he does not 
hesitate to confess himself a believer. He is 
now devoting the summer vacation to a visit 
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to the region where these friends have lived, 
so as to lest the truth of what he has heard 
through the medium. It should be said that 
Professors Hodgson and Hyslop have so 
controlled Mrs. Piper’s conditions and so 
watched her by detectives that they regard 
it as quite impossible that she should have 
learned the facts which she has stated in an- 
swer to questions. At present the main dif- 
ference between those who are engaged in 
these researches is as to whether there is real 
intercourse with disembodied spirits, or 
whether there is some sort of thought-trans- 
ference. With every prepossession in favor 
of belief in a spirituai existence after death, 
and yet against all likelihood of communica- 
tion between the living and the dead, we 
pronounce the investigation not only legiti- 
mate but necessary. And we do not see why 
it is not as proper for a university to appro- 
priate funds for this investigation as for 
other psychological laboratory work. We 
understand that the Society for Psychical Re- 
search has found its greatest difficulty to be 
the financial one. 





Wiru the end of this month THE INDE- 
PENDENT will conclude its first year as a 
magazine. Our readers have with the fewest 
exceptions warmly approved the change of 
form as well as the reduction in the annual 
subscription price. The paper having been 
thoroughly introduced to the public on the 
news-stands in its new, magazine form, we 
shall with the first issue in July resume the 
old price of ten cents for single copies. The 
annual subscription price will remain uni- 
formly two dollars. 





Tue first treaty of reciprocity negotiated 
under the provisions of the Dingley ‘Tariff 
act was signed last week. It relates to 
trade between this country and Barbados. 
Another, affecting trade with British 
Guiana, will soon be signed, and negotia- 
tions for similar agreements concerning 
trade with Jamaica and Bermuda are in 
progress. The British Government, at the 
urgent request of the colonists, asks for the 
exchange of concessions which the Presi- 
dent is empowered to make. Altho the 
changes which have been made or proposed 
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are withheld from the public, it may safely 
be assumed that in these agreements our 
Government reduces the duties on sugar and 
fruit, while the colonists, who already buy 
from this country large quantities of flour, 
salted meats, and other kinds of food, prob- 
ably open their doors for the admission of 
our manufactured goods. They can afford to 
make almost any trade concession if-by it 
they can obtain a good market here for 
their sugar and other agricultural products. 
The despairing planters of Jamaica have 
recently learned that Mr. Chamberlain re- 
jected last year a proposition for reciprocity 


-including those reductions on sugar and 


fruit which they so greatly desired. Now 
he revives it, after months of disturbance 
on the island and of talk there in favor of 
annexation to the United States. We hope 
that treaties with all the British colonies in 
the West Indies will be made. The conces- 
sions which they will contain cannot fail in 
each instance to be beneficial te both par- 
ties. It is unfortunate that our Government 
cannot now assist the Porto Ricans by re- 
ducing the duty on their sugar. But they 
must wait for Congress, and as the British 
colonists must wait for the Senate’s ap- 
proval, relief for both may be granted at 
the same time. If the President should now 
—the matter is reported to be under consid- 
eration—impose a duty of three cents a 
pound on coffee from Brazil, upon the 
ground that.Brazil’s treatment of our ex- 
ports is unreasonable, the coffee planters of 
Porto Rico would gain something, because 
this tax would give them better prices and 
might open to them the United States mar- 
ket. But consumers here at home would pay 
a tax upon about three-quarters of their an- 
nual supply of coffee. 





....We are far from believing, with Pro- 
fessor Lombroso, that “ the world is turning 
rapidly ” “to positivism, to the negation of 
the influence of the Church on education and 
on politics.” It may be partly true in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, but It is not true in 
Germany. England or America. And Pro- 
fessor Lombroso himself recognizes that it is 
not quite true in France, where a religious 
reformation is in progress, quite apart from 
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the anti-Semitism of which he speaks. As 
to Lombroso’s contention that the crazy cam- 
paign against Dreyfus and the Jews is the 
work of the Jesuits, we have to say that 
while there has doubtless been a sympathetic 
alliance of a military party with a party in 
the Church, yet his argument that the ab- 
sence of any documentary proofs is itself a 
proof of Jesuit plots is one that would ap- 
peal chiefly to those abnormal people about 
whom he has written so much. 


....Theelaborate experiments of Professor 
Atwater at- Wesleyan University on the 
consumption of alcohol in the system are 
chiefly valuable for the correction of errors 
of theory; the teachings of experience do not 
need to be modified. He finds that in small 
amounts alcohol is utilized just like sugar, 
starch and fat, to supply energy for warmth 
and work; of course, it cannot build up tis- 
sues, as it contains no nitrogen. The school 
text-books on hygiene edited under the care 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
need to be scanned carefully so that they 
will make no chemically false statements. 
The injury done by alcohol is undeniable, 
but that is no excuse for denying that it 
provides, under proper medical control, a 
needed supply of immediate energy that does 
not need digestion. 

....The Alaska Grand Jury, which has 
made a bitter report against Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson’s administration of his office as Su- 
perintendent of Education for Alaska, has 
gone rather beyond the usual limits of such 
bodies. It brings no indictment; it says that 
it does not even charge dishonesty, and one 
might easily ask what business it then has 
with the matter. It goes on to declare that 
he spends too much money in journeys, and 
that his reindeer project is useless. But 
what his reindeer work has to do with his 
education work we fail to see. While it is 
quite proper that Dr. Jackson should be in. 
vestigated, and while he may be a very san- 
guine man, yet this report is very suspicious. 

...-Controller Coler, of this city, who has 
made such a brave fight against the blocking 
of business by stupid or corrupt officials, has 
done another good thing in calling attention 
to the waste of city money by grants to char- 


itable institutions. He says the city is 
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~ charity mad.” Nearly two million dollars 
is appropriated by this city to private chari- 
ties, nearly. as much as for all public chari- 
ties, There are institutions which report a 
surplus greater than the sum received from 
the city. Of all benevolences we are proba- 
bly overdoing hospitals in cities (not in the 
towns) beyond all others. 


....Is the Anglo-Saxon the sole cream of 
creation? Here is a Hindu, one R. P. Paranj- 
pye, who has broken.equal with an English- 
man as Cambridge University senior wran- 
gler, the highest honor in scholarship the uni- 
versity can give. And they used to call the 
Hindus “ niggers;” indeed, they do now. 
And another testimony comes from San 
Francisco, where the Chinese children in the 
public schools lead the white children a long 
way in arithmetic. 


....The Kansas Agricultural College is 
quite too much like the New York Custom 
House before the Civil Service act. When 
the Populists came in they turned out the 
President and professors, and put in a new 
lot to suit themselves. Now the Republicans 
are in power, and they have turned out the 
new President and four of .the ,professors. 
It as a bad precedent, we fear badly fol- 
lowed. 


....In our issue of June 8th, an interest- 
ing article on “ The Origin of Spiritualism,” 
by William B. Phillips, failed to mention the 
fact that at a public meeting in this .city 
more than ten years ago the Fox sisters 
made a public statement of the fraud of their 
lives, and showed a-committee of physicians 
just how they produced the different styles 
of rappings. 


....Probably the first traveling scholarship 
ever awarded to a designer will be com- 
peted for in 1900. Mr. P. A. B. Widener hes 
endowed it in connection with the Philadel- 
phia School of Design for Women, and the 
successful competitor will pursue a course 
of study in London and Paris. 

....Mr. Halstead has forgotten “ even the 
outlines ” of the occasion of one of General 
Sherman’s letters to him about West Point. 
The “ Whitaker case” was that of the ne- 
gro cadet who was hazed by his fellow stu- 
dents, 








General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. 
By D. Wortman, D.D. 


(SECOND WEEK.) 

THERE was a long time of voting on the 
professorship of Hebrew and Cognate Lan- 
guages in the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, but after some twenty ballotings 
choice was made of the Rev. J. H. Raven, a 
young man, pastor of the Reformed Church 


at Metuchen, N. J., who in the past year’s. 


temporary and successful occupancy of Prof. 
John G. Lansing’s chair indicated to the 
Synod the learning and the qualities to make 
him his fitting successor. 

A vigorous effort is now making for an ad- 
ditional endowment of $250,000 before 1901, 
so that the depreciation of interest on al- 
ready established professorships may be 
made good, and a new chair also established. 
Under the patient and energetic agency of 
Dr. James Demarest, I am gjad to report 
that there is reason to hope for its success. 

The researches made by the Rev. E. T. Cor- 
win, D.D., in the old Amsterdam archives 
and other libraries of Holland have been pe- 
culiarly fruitful in valuable results. To Dr. 
T. J. Romeyn’s 2,000 pages of MSS., Dr. Cor- 
win has added 4,000. The authorities gave 
him such facilities as neither Motley nor any 
other European or American historian has 
ever enjoyed. The letters, minutes, etc., 
throw immense light upon our colonial his- 
tory in general, as well as the relations of 
the Mother Dutch Church to her children 
here; and it is a gratification to know that 
the Reformed Church having been at all the 
expense of research and translation, the 
State of New York, according to an act of 
Legislature last winter, is to print them all, 
forming an invaluable part of its large Vocu- 
mentary History. These cover, I understand, 
a period of nearly 200 years. 

The Synod spent full time in its discussion 
of Home and Foreign Missionary matters, 
and practically adopted the recommenda- 
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tions of the annual reports. Evening sessions 
were devoted to each of them, and inspiring 
addresses made by several of the brethren. 
The present debt of the Foreign Board is 
$35,000, tho its receipts have been $12,000 
greater than the year before. Its work is car- 
ried on with a smaller percentage of expense 
of administration than almost any other mis- 
sion in the world, all but 7 per cent. going di- 
rectly to the mission work. Some one con- 
trasts this with the administrative expense 
of the largest and best managed corporations 
in the country, that, e. g., of the New York 
Life Insurance Company being 13% per cent. 
The Women’s two Boards held their special 
sessions in the Baptist church on Tuesday. 
Interesting and thrilling addresses were 
made, and the enthusiasm that has made 
their work so pre-eminently successful in 
the past guarantees the future. 

Synod was not unmindful of its patriotic 
duties. It sternly denounced the deplorably 
easy divorce systems prevailing, and the tol- 
eration of the Utah bigamist in the House of 
Representatives. Marshall H. Bright, of the 
Christian Work, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was heartily adopted: 

* Resolved, That in view of the deplorable 
evils growing out of the existing methods for 
procuring easy divorce prevalent in many States, 
and frequently resulting in the remarriage of 
guilty parties in divorce proceedings, the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in America 
takes this opportunity of declaring its uncom- 
promising opposition to all such remarriages, as 
opposed to the spirit and mind of Christ; and it 
enjoins the entire body of the Church, clerical 
and lay, to take no part in giving approval to 
such remarriages, whether’ authorized by State 
jaw or not; but on the contrary to unceasingly 
co-opergte in the work of developing a strong 
and healthy public sentiment which shall di- 
minish, if not suppress, the evil practice, and 
correspondingly elevate the character of public 
and private’ morality.” 

The Synod also unanimously adopted the 
following (omitting some preambles), which 
I give, as it seems desirable that every great 
public uterance upon this vital question 
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should be widely heard, to brace up the 
weak-kneed Congressman: 

“ Whereas, The principle and practice of 
polygamous cohabitation are in direct violation 
of law, morality, public sentiment and a Chris- 
tian civilization, 

“Therefore, be it Resolved, That we, consti- 
tuting the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America and representing four par- 
ticular Synods, 35 classes, 683 missions, 633 
churches and 110,713 members, do hereby most 
respectfully and most earnestly request on the 
part of our honorable representatives of the 56th 
Congress that, in case aforesaid Brigham H. 
Roberts should on the strength of his credentials 
be admitted to the House they shall proceed 
without delay, by virtue of the power vested in 
them by the national constitution, promptly to 
expel the said Brigham H. Roberts, to end that 
the cause of polygamy may be publicly rebuked 
and our honorable Representatives may voice 
the earnest wish of every patriotic citizen, that 
no polygamist shall ever by his presence dis- 
grace the sacred precincts of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

When will the time come that, on such im- 
measurably important questions as polyg- 
amy, divorce, temperance, the Sabbath, and 
morals generally, the politicians will recog- 
nize that, in all their selfish electioneerings, 
they must take account of the votes of Chris- 
tians and moralists, as well as of saloonists 
and gamblers? 


SauGertigs, N. Y. 





The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. 


For some time reports have been coming 
to this office of suffering on the part of mis- 
sionaries sent out by the Christian and Mis- 
sionary. Alliance under the Presidency of 
the Rev. A. B. Simpson. They have come 
from widely separate countries and from 
people in whose judgment and fairness we 
have every confidence. One told the story 
of a young man of fine character and ear- 
nest devotion, left without support in a 
country where it was impossible for him ‘to 
secure assistance, and who sickened, became 
insane, and took his own life. Another told 
of not merely one, but several who had been 
left similarly deserted, had suffered greatly 
with sickness in consequence, and life had 
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been saved only by the relief furnished by 
missionaries of other Boards. Similar letters 
have been received by others. All have 
been accompanied with an urgent request for 
investigation of the management of the So- 
ciety, and the exposure of the methods 
which had resulted in such cruelties. 

Every effort, however, was rendered diffi- 
cult by the peculiar character of the So- 
ciety. It makes no pledge of support for its 
missionaries, simply promises to distribute 
among them whatever funds are committed 
to it. Accordingly to every inquiry as to what 
had become of the money, the reply has 
been, that it had been sent; if it had not 
been received by individuals, the responsi- 
bility did not rest with the Board; besides 
the missionaries themselves had agreed to 
rely, not on the Board, but on God, why had 
they lost faith? ete. A call, too, was made 
for a publication of accounts in such man- 
ner that the donors of funds might see what 
had become of the money. At first there 
was no reply, then came a partial and very 
unsatisfactory financial statement, and 
further information has been lacking. Under 


‘such circumstances any general statement 


seemed useless. Doubters would have their 
opposition strengthened, but supporters of 
the Alliance would look upon it as the vic- 
tim of persecution. Mr. Simpson is a man 
of peculiarly magnetic, almost hypnotic, 
power and seldom fails to disarm personal 
criticism. 

Of late, however, matters have been 
growing more serious. Complaints from the 
field have increased, and some missionaries 
have come to this city to see if some means 
cannot be found for straightening things out. 
Some who have been officially connected 
with the Board have also become very much 
dissatisfied with its management, and have 
left it in despair at being able to accomplish 
anything to set things right, while one 
branch of the Alliance has formally with- 
drawn from all connection with it. State- 
ments of the most serious character have 
been made to us, and by those in whom we 
cannot but have confidence. It is asserted 
that the proceeds of the great gatherings at 
Old Orchard beach are handed over to Mrs. 
Simpson, who deposits the money in the 
bank on her personal account; that no re- 
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port is made to the Board for some time, and 
that it is impossible to learn what relation 
the sum reported bears to the amounts re- 
ceived; that some of the pledges, especially 
some large ones, are never redeemed, one 
having been made by a man who was not 
worth as many cents as he pledged dollars, 
and one branch having been set down as 
pledging many times as much as it was 
possible for it to raise and against the pro- 
test of its superintendent; that bonds have 
been quoted at fictitious values, these values 
having been accredited to prayer, Mr. Simp- 
son praying that they may have that value, 
and then assuming that they have it; that 
letters from missionaries on the field are 
persistently ignored, some not even being 
opened, others dismissed summarily as of no 
moment; that itis with the utmost difficulty 
that ordinary accounts can be settled, so 
that the financial standing of the organiza- 
tion is of the lowest; that there is no means 
of knowing where Mr. and Mrs. Simpson 
get their support, or the money for certain 
expenses, as for traveling; that, in short, 
the whole financial management is an in- 
extricable muddle which no one on the 
Board can clear up, while Mr. Simpson keeps 
things in his own hands so thoroughly that 
one of the most prominent men in the Board 
admitted to a friend that he was “only an 
errand boy.” 

It is to be noted, too, that the most serious 
of these statements come from those who 
have no personal grievance at all; who 
neither claim nor desire anything for them- 
selves, but believe that the interests of the 
missionaries in the field, and the great cause 
of missions, call for reformation of the meth- 
ods of the Alliance. 

While we believe that the whole theory 
of the Alliance is a mistaken one and that it 
is not pre-eminent, for its faith, its effi- 
cieney or even its economy, we recognize 
Mr. Simpson’s undoubted right to carry out 
his theory and prove its correctness, if he 
can, provided that the ordinary laws of 
financial prudence be observed. Those laws 
demand strict, complete, open account, not 
merely of expenditures, but of receipts. The 
money contributed for the conduct of the 
work of the Alliance may very properly be 
received by Mrs. Simpson as Financial Sec- 
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retary, but it should not be put in her or her 
husband's private bank account, but be re- 
ported in full to the Board and go on the 
Board’s account; and in its expenditure 
there should be the same conditions imposed 
on the President and General Superintend- 
ent as on any other employee of the So- 
ciety. It is entirely appropriate that they 
should recetve of it for their own support, 
but what they do receive should be stated 
very Clearly. All accounts, too, whether of 
receipts or expenditures, should be opened 
to examination by expert accountants just 
as are the accounts of other benevolent so- 
cieties. 

As matters stand now, there is certainly 
ground in widely disseminated report for in- 
vestigation of the charge not only of careless 
management, but also of actual misrepre- 
sentation. To report pledges which are not 
redeemed as a basis for encouraging dona- 
tions is to procure money under false pre- 
tenses. That Mr. Simpson realizes fully the 
serious nature of the statements we do not 
believe. All the more essential is it that he 
should at once take steps to put his Society 
right before the public. 





THE Missionary Conference at the rooms 
of the Presbyterian Board in this city 
closed last week with a farewell meeting in 
Assembly Hail. Over fifty missionaries have 
received commissions, while a large num- 
ber of furloughed missionaries are expecting 
to return to their fields. 


....The death of Dr. W. E. Moore, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for many years the perma- 
nent clerk of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, comes as a personal 
loss to a very large element, not merely in 
that communion, but in other Churches. Dr. 
Moore’s influence in the Church has always 
been in the line of the broadest of sym- 
pathies. While cordially loyal to the stand- 
ards of his Church he was one who be- 
lieved in the liberal interpretation of them, 
and his great influence was always directed 
toward the broader work of Christianity. 

....The receipts of the American’ Board 
for May show an increase. For the nine 
months the returns still show a decrease, 
The legacies of the month have exceeded 
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those of May, 1898, but there is still a fall- 
ing off of $63,000 in the legacies of the en- 
tire year. The donations, including those 
for the debt, show an advance of about 
$10,000 during the nine months. The total 
amount received up to the close of May was 
$401,449, against $455,313 last year. 


to be a_ certain 
amount of in the Episcopal 
Chureh over the ordination of Professor 
Briggs, andit is understood that a society has 
been organized, or is to be organized, for the 
protection of the Church against the incur- 
sions of similar scholars. It is said also 
that there will be opposition to the re-elec- 
tion of some members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, who passed Dr. Briggs’s papers. 
Bishop F. D. Huntington has expressed his 
disapproval of the ordination. He also con- 
demns Bishop Potter for his action on the 
ground that there is no law compelling him 
to ordain a man he deems unworthy of the 
office. 


continues 
grumbling 


....-Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., 
is under the charge of the Disciples, and it 
is not strange that the trustees have re- 
moved Professor Morgan on the charge 
that he denies the inspiration of the Bible, 
by which is practically meant that he de- 
nies its inerrancy, holding that its writers 
were inspired rather than their writings. 
The Disciples were organized on the foun- 
dation of a strict interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. The history of such bodies always is, 
first, a very careful and literal interpreta- 
tion, next a careful education of some of 
their young men in the most thorough 
schools and universities, and then the pas- 
sage of some of these young men to a less 
textual and strict method of interpretation. 


....An institution which calls itself ‘“‘ The 
Bible School for Hebrews,” 202 East Hous- 
ton Street, New York. publishes an adver- 
tisement under “ Religious Notices” in the 
New York Tribune and Sun, which begins 
thus: 


“It may surprise you to know that in New 
York City attempts are made almost daily by 
Jewish foreigners to kill American citizens for 
proclaiming the Word of God. 

“ Thousands of Jews residing in this city are 
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taught that the Lord Jesus Christ was an il- 
legitimate child, who was killed by a rabbi when 
thirteen years of age.” : 


We have seldom seen anything more vicious 
and false. Its purpose is to stir up race 
prejudice and religious prejudice. ‘ Almost 
daily ” must be as many as two hundred and 
tifty times a year. It is strange that none of 
these attempts at murder succeed. It is not 
strange that the school has trouble and that 
the police have had to interfere. 


....The Assemblies of the Free and 
United Churches of Scotland have been not- 
able for the additional impulse given to- 
ward the union of those two bodies. The 
United Church is strongly and heartily in 
favor of it. In the Free Church there is 
some dissent, but not strong, and so cordial 
and overwhelming was the vote indorsing 
Principal Rainy’s movement that it is be- 
lieved that there will be little or no ultimate 
dissidence from the action. Meanwhile the 
Free Church has been progressing in every 
way. The income last year reached the sum 
of $3,500,000, a larger proportion than that 
of either of the other Churches, showing an 
average of about $12.50 per member, against 
$10 for the United Presbyterian Church, 
and about $6.50 for the Established Church. 
One indication of its broad sympathies is 
the election of Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, 
South Africa, as Moderator of its last As- 
sembly. 


....The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church was most successful in 
that it marked a distinct advance in the ag- 
gressive work of the Church, and was not 
overpowered by questions of minor impor- 
tance. A little discussion in regard to the 
vexed question as to whether a man should 
be allowed to marry his deceased wife's sis- 
ter threatened to make some trouble, but 
that was put aside in favor of matters of 
more pressing concern. So also the rotary 
eldership and secret societies were most ju- 
diciously managed. A survey of the statis- 
tical reports for forty years shows a steady 
and gratifying increase, altho the last year 
indicates that there is certainly room for 
more earnest work and greater success. The 
Foreign Mission Board reported itself free 








from debt, and the Home Mission Board 
has taken up more new work than in many 
years. The same is also true of other de- 
nominations, and the active work of the 
church is progressing most satisfactorily. 


....-The movement for summer Christian 
work in this city has taken shape in the se- 


curing of a vacant plot of land 200 feet - 


square, at the corner of Fifty-sixth street 
and Broadway, where a tent capable of 
seating 1,200 persons is to be erected. It is 
to have side walls which can be opened out, 
enabling 3,000 or 4,000 persons to see and 
hear. An organization has been effected in- 
cluding representatives of several churches: 
Calvary Baptist, Amity Baptist, the Church 
of the Strangers, and others. Mr. Moody 
has been invited to inaugurate the work by 
preaching the first sermon: next Sunday. 
Other prominent ministers are to share in 
it, including Drs. J. W. Chapman, R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, Wilton Merle Smith, David Gregg, 
A. J. F. Behrends, George C. Lorimer, 
Charles E. Jefferson, W. H. P. Faunce, and 
others from this country; while the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer and the Rev. Campbell Morgan, of 
England, are to take part. Prominent lay- 
men are also to share in the work, includ- 
ing Mr. Robert.E. Speer, Major D. W. Whit- 
tle, Mr. John R. Mott, and Gen. O. O. How- 
ard. The general purpose is to give as good 
services as those at Northfield, and if possi- 
ble even better. 

....The Congregational Union of -On- 
tario and Quebec at Brantford, June 7-12th, 
as one of the best in the history of the de- 
nomination in Canada. The annual address 
from the chair on the Minister’s Burden 
by Rev. J. W. Pedley, of London, marked 
a distinct advance toward the newer. think- 
ing both on sociological and theological 
questions. Several other speakers made 
manifest a tendency in a like direction, two 
of their subjects being “The Ideal State 
and How to Reach It” and “Our Attitude 
as Congregationalists Toward Higher Criti- 
cism,” which were dealt with respectively 
by Rev. Robert Hopkin, of Westmount, and 
Rev. Prof. Warriner, D.D., of Montreal. 
The progress of the different interests of the 
churches was also shown to be highly grat- 
ifying. The Home Missionary Society re- 
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ported a better financial condition, and a 
larger area of work notwithstanding a de- 
crease in the regular offerings of the 
churches. The Foreign Society held one of 
the best rallies of the Union when Dr. A. 
Y. Massey, medical missionary, and Mr. R. 
G. Moffat, mechanical missionary, who are 
soon to go to Africa under the auspices of 
the Society, delivered addresses. The col. 
lege in Montreal told of an encouraging 
year, a professor having been aded to the © 
teaching staff, and another chair handsome- 
ly endowed. 


....The Baptist Convention of Ontario 
and Quebec, at Toronto, May 24th-31st, was 
one of the most largely attended annual 
gatherings in its history. The address from 
the chair by Rev. Professor Farmer, of Mc- 
Master University, on Faith and Practice, 
contended for the infallibility of the Old and 
New Testaments and a religion entering 
into all the details of-life. The Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent, Rev. J. P. McEwen, 
pointed out that during the past fifteen years 
there had been an increase of 137 churches, 
and 65 per cent. in the membership, yet the 
last five years had shown a serious falling off 
in contributions. The report of the Sunday 
School Department mentioned an apparent 
decrease in scholars and teachers, but better 
offerings. The educational report dealt with 
the prosperity of McMaster University and 
its proposed enlargement. Church and home 
life in the matter of prayer-meeting attend- 
ance and family worship did not show an al- 
together satisfactory report. Resolutions 
were adopted recommending that the mini- 
mum salary for pastors be $700, and that an 
effort be made to raise $150,000 for various 
denominational purposes before the close of 
the century. 

....Probably no one has held a more 
nnique position among the ranks of Chris- 
tian Jews than Joseph Rabinowitz. A law- 
yer in Kischineff, Russia, a scholar and phil- 
anthropist, he had secured a commanding in- 
fluence among the Jews of that empire, and 
about twenty-five years ago, at a time of 
much persecution in Russia, visited Palestine 
to consider a colonization scheme. Among 
other books which he took to study up the 
situation was a New Testament, recom- 
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mended to him as furnishing an admirable 
directory of the sacred places of Jerusalem 
and its vicinity. During that visit he gave 
careful study to the whole question and, as 
the story is told, while on the Mount of 
Olives, looking over the city and calling to 
mind its long desolation, there came to him 
the conviction that it was because the Mes- 
This resulted in his 
conversion to Christianity and his conviction 
that the only hope of his people was in ac- 
centing the Redeemer they had rejected. 
Returning to Russia, he announced his 
change of view and proclaimed his opinions 
fearlessly, meeting, as was to have been 
expected, with much opposition and persecu- 
tion. To the surprise of many he secured 
permission from the Government for the 
erection of a Christian synagog,and there he 
preached to regular audiences, which have 
grown continuously during the succeeding 
years. In 1884 he was baptized in Berlin, 
and from that time has exerted a strong al- 
tho quiet influence until his death, which 


siah had been rejected. 


took place quite recently. 





Biblical Research. 


WuiLre the Tel-el-Amarna tablets have not 
proved as prolific of important results for 
direct Biblical research as was so confidently 
expected when they were first discovered, they 
are proving to be valuable finds for the general 


archeologist and historian in throwing light on ~ 


the spread of the historic civilizations. A new 
illustration of this fact was furnished by the 
report made to the Berlin Society of Archeology 
and Ethnology in a recent convention by Dr. 
Ohnefalseh-Richter, on the basis of some of his 
recent excavations made in Tamassas-in Cyprus. 
Here he found a bilingual inscription, dating 
from about 1400 B. C., the period of the 296 
Amarna letters, in which inscription he found 
the evidence that the country of Alasia, the 
king of which is mentioned in nine of these let- 
ters, and which is there described as famous 
for its rich copper mines, and which name had 
hitherto not been identified, is none other than 
Cyprus. This identification was suspected be- 
fore, but inscription testimony to this effect has 
only now been furnished. Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter 
found in the bilingual and biographical con- 
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tents of this Greco-Cypriote text the- name 
Apollo with the title * Alasiotas.” This in- 
scription was discovered in the sacred grove 
of Apollo at Frangissa. The speaker declares 
that the word Alasia, which in the Phenician 
text of the Cypriote bilingual inscriptions reads 
“ Alahijotas,” is a Greek word, and that the 
king of Alasia mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna 
correspondence was a Greek. This gives new 
significance to the finds of a large number of 
Mycenex clay utensils found by Flinders Petrie 
in Telel-Amarna, especially as these utensils 
are covered with Cypriote characters. These, 
together with the hand made Cypriote bronze 
utensils also found here, were evidently tribute 
sent by the king of Alasia-Cyprus to the king of 
Egypt, the fact of which tribute sending and 
paying is repeatedly mentioned in the Amarna 
tablets. 

..-.The question as to the identification of 
the “ Presbyter John” with the Apostle John 
has been revived by the vigorous defense of this 
identification at the hands of Professor Zahn in 
the second volume of his Hinleitung in das Neue 
Testament, 1889, p. 216-217. Professor Bratke, 
of Bonn, takes'issue with the learned Erlangen 
authority in the Theol. Literaturblatt, No. 50, 
and gives a more or less new interpretation of 
the testimony of Papias on the_ subject, as 
found in Eusebius 4. E. III., $83,4, which pas- 
sage is fundamental for the decision of the vexed 
problem. In that passage the name John occurs 
twice; once, without any modifiers, in connection 
with the names of other disciples, and in con- 
with the verb eizov; and, secondly, 
immediately afterward, with’ the epithet 
6 mpeoBirepoc, and in connection with the name 
Avistion, and the verb Aéyovowwr. Bratke, be- 
cause the last two proper names are connected 
not only with a «ai, but also with a te, -con- 
cludes that these two form a distinct group by 
themselves, and as Aristion was not a disciple of 
the Lord in the direct sense of the term, the 
* John, the Presbyter,’ mentioned in the same 
connection was also not a disciple. Again, the 
use of the different tenses goes to show that this 
Presbyter John was still reporting the deeds and 
sayings of Christ when Papias wrote these re- 
ports, and hence was a contemporary of the 
latter. Accordingly chronological reasons, too, 
would forbid such an identification. In this 
connection the remark of Bratke is interesting, 
who states that originally he had entertained 
the same view as that of Zahn, but that a close 
study of the Papias citation had led him to 
change his opinion. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Southern Cotton Mills and Their 
Market. 


Ir was to be expected that the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in the Southern States 
would be affected favorably by the general 
revival of industrial activity, but the enlarge- 
ment, actual or projected, of the productive 
capacity of that industry by the addition of 
1,100,000 spindles in the five months ending 
with May is a surprising growth. This is 
the showing made by the reports which have 
been received by the Journal of Commerce, 
and which relate only to new mills in process 
of construction, others for the erection of 
which due preparation has been made, and 
extensions which existing concerns are mak- 
ing or have decided to build. The list con- 
tains fifty new milis, involving an estimated 
investment of about 911,500,000 and the use 
of 700,000 spindles; also thirty-nine additions 
to existing factories, which will increase the 
number of spindles by 400,000, at an estimat- 
ed cost of $5,600,000. Here we see definite 
provision made in only five months for the 
employment of 1,100,000 new spindles and 
the investment of $17,000,000. The magni- 
tude of this sudden growth is shown by the 
fact that in the eight years from August, 
1890, to August, 1898, the increase in the 
humber of spindles in the South was less 
than 2,000,000 (from 1,725,000 to 3,670,000), 
and that the greatest addition in any full 
year heretofore was 578,000 in 1896. Of the 
increase in capacity indicated in this list for 
the first five months of the current year, more 
than half (or 600,000 spindles, requiring an 
investment of nearly $9,000,000) is assigned 
to the States of North Carolina and South 
Carolina. While a majority of the new mills 
are to be small ones (the average being about 
14,000 spindles), one with a capacity of 200,- 
000 spindles, to be owned by Northern manu- 
facturers, is reported from Huntsville, Ala., 
and one of 104,000 from Columbia, 8. C. 

Nearly all of the small factories are owned 
by local investors, and in some instances the 
mills are erected with capital subscribed on 


the installment plan. As a rule, the divi- 
dends have been very satisfactory. The ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the Southern manufac- 
turer of certain grades of cotton goods have 
been so frequenily discussed in the last three 
or four years that the public has little to 
learn about them. They are proximity to 
the cotton fields, cheap fuel, available water 
power and a supply of native labor which 
can be obtained at low cost, is not yet organ- 
ized in trades-unions, and has not procured 
legislation restricting the hours of ‘work in a 
day or week as these are restricted in the 
North. Manufacturers in certain parts of 
the Carolinas have now begun to use elec- 
trical appliances for the transmission of pow- 
er from the rivers. 

This remarkable increase of prouuctive ca- 
pacity since January ist is not warranted by 
the requirements of the domestic market. A 
considerable part of the Southern product is 
designed for the export trade, and those who 
are erecting new mills or enlarging old ones 
undoubtedly expect an increase of the sales 
of American cottons in China and other mar- 
kets on the other side of the Pacific. Our ex- 
ports of cottons to China have recently been 
growing. While our exports of such goods 
to all countries rose from $10,000,000 in 1890 
to nearly $17,000,000 in 1896, and to $21,000,- 
000 in 1897 (falling off to $17,000,000 in 1898), 
the figures for China have been as follows: 


In only ten months of the current fiscal year 
we have sold more cottons to China than in 
any preceding full year, and the total for 
twelve months will exceed $9,000,000. 

But it is not in China alone that the South- 
ern manufacturers of cotton goods for export 
are, we presume, looking for a broader mar- 


ket. The acquisition of the Philippines must 
tend to increase their sales in the far Hast, 
and thus the people of the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi have a _ direct 
commercial interest in the retention of those 
islands and the development of our trade 
1715 
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with them. It may be that the growth of 
this cotton manufacturing industry in the 
South and the evidence that it is largely de- 
pendent upon an increase of exports to that 
part of the world where our possession of the 
Philippines gives us a foothold, will draw 
political leaders in those States to the sup- 
port of the policy of the Government and 
shape public opinion there in harmony with 
the Government’s purpose concerning the is- 
lands. 





Financial Items. 

..-.On the 17th inst. Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. shipped $1,000,000 in gold coin to Eu- 
rope. The transaction was effected by the 
firm through its new foreign department. 
This makes a total in all of $8,500,000 sent 
to Europe since the first of the month. 

....The fiscal year of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. will end June 30th, and results 
of the year show that the net revenue for 
1899 is $5,866,003. In 1898 it was $6,090,150. 
It should be said that in the figures for 1899 
the first three-quarters are actual and the 
last quarter is partially estimated. The total 
surplus for the closing year is estimated at 
$8,064,199. A regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent., payable July 15th, has been de- 
clared. 

....Treasurer Roberts, of the United 
States Treasury, says that there must be 
plenty of small notes in circulation, as there 
is only $20,000,000 in notes in the Treasury. 
The exchange of notes even for gold can only 
be effected to a limited extent, and there is 
now a large supply of gold on hand. The 
small bills seem to be unevenly distributed 
throughout the country, as in some localities 
bankers report an abundance, while others 
complain of great scarcity. 

....-Great scarcity in the iron market is 
reported, more marked than ever known 
before in this country, which if prolonged 
will impair prosperity in the iron and steel 
trade. The exports of gold to Europe do 
not seem to cause apprehension, being con- 
sidered as mere borrowings by foreign bank- 
ers. Foreign commerce for the month of 
May showed exports $23,000,000 larger than 
imports, altho the export price of wheat de- 
creased 59 cents, and there was a very ma- 
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terial increase. in imports. The volume of 
business for the month of June thus far has 
been about 34 per cent. larger than last 
year, and every indication points to con- 
tinued prosperity. Failures have been re- 
markably few and light. 

....Richard Delafield, Vice-President of 
the National Park Bank, has been elected 
Vice-President of the Colonial Trust Co., to 
take the place of the late Roswell P. Flower; 
the other Vice-Presidents are Cord Meyer 
and James W. Tappin, and John A. Borne is 
President. Anson R. Flower has been elect- 
ed Trustee in place of Roswell P. Flower. 
The Colonial Trust Company has a capital 
and surplus of $1,500,000, and its deposits 
have been phenomenal, having increased 
to over $16,000,000. Mr. Delafield’s new con- 
nection with the Colonial Trust Company 
will not lessen his active duties in connec- 
tion with the National Park Bank, and he 
will continue to devote his time to that in- 
stitution as acceptably as heretofore. His 
experience as a merchant in the California 
trade gave him an exceptionally fitting 
training for the business of banking, as it 
is a well-known rule that the banks look 
among successful merchants for their active 
managers. 

....The following dividends and coupons 
are announced: 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 
216 per cent., and an extra 214 per cent., pay- 
able June 30th. 

- Manhattan Railway Company, quarterly, 
1 per cent., payable July ist. 

Knickerbocker Trust Company, semi-annual, 
8% per cent., payable July ist. 

M+ chanical Rubber Company coupons, pay- 
able at Knickerbocker Trust Company July 1st. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., 2d preferred, 
2 per cent., payable July 15th. . 

Real Estate Trust Company, 4 per cent., 
semi-annual, payable July ist. 

Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany preferred, 134 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able July ist. 

...-Salesof Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 

BANKS, 


2001 | Phenix.......... 
5 Western 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
418 | Title Guarantee. .....400%4 
2000 | Trust Co, of America.23834 


Brooklyn 
Central 








Imaginary Remedies. 


AT least one daily paper handled the de- 
cision in the Greef case so as to make the de- 
cision appear to be that life insurance surplus 
must be at once divided. On the contrary, if 
that decision is not itself overruled, the ut- 
most determined is thata policyholder with a 
grievance may sue on it for himself instead 
of being obliged to depend upon the law 
officer of the State; the merits of the par- 
ticular action were not passed upon. The 
same journal thus editorially whacks away 
at another subject: 

“ Private fire insurance companies, run for 
gain and for premiums, not for the public wel- 


fare, are simply concerns for the promotion of ' 


arson. Each company encourages insurance at 
extravagant valuation. Each collects all it can. 
Each fights against all claims. Each knows 
perfectly well that its best advertising agents 
are the small criminals guilty of arson, whose 
fires frighten the honest into universal insur- 
ance. What remedy? A very simple one. Let 
the city and the State insure. No trouble, no 
bother, no expense-—on the contrary, profit all 
round. Let the owner estimate the value of his 
own property, and let him be taxed according to 
his valuation. Add a trifling tax if necessary 
for insurance. Forbid all other insurance.” 


The theory of sensational journalism is 
that if a “story ” is interesting for the hour, 
its pertinency and correctness are of no con- 
sequence; by to-morrow it will be displaced 
for something else, and to print a false report 
only makes further “news ”—if one paper 
containing what is not true has been sold, 
deny the story and thus sell another. When 
the news columns are of such a sort, the edi- 
torial columns cannot be better; there are no 
policy and no views, and the mob may even 
be pleased by having new sets of opinions 
frequently. A now forgotten journal, whose 


demise was a worthy act of confession, after 
having stood for honest money by article and 
by cartoon, several years ago, in a single day 
actually flopped to the 16-to-1 cause and went 
Straight on thereafter, without a word of ex- 





INSURANCE. 


planation, and as placidly as if it had been 
for silver all the time. 

That any considerable number, even of the 
classes who form the constituency of such 
journalism, are influenced by its utterances 
seems improbable, altho the headlines have 
some power of misleading. Still, let us look 
at this particular diatribe a moment. The 
positive charge is that joint stock fire com- 
panies habitually encourage insurance, for 
the sake of the-largest premiums and indif- 
ferent to valuations; that each “ collects all 
it can” and each “ fights all claims.” 

That underwriters are too eager for premi- 
ums, and are perhaps not careful enough 
about valuations, is true, and we have often 
said so. But the charge here made is so 
broad as to be self-destructive, for if the com- 
panies were really “ concerns for the promo- 
tion of arson” not even resisting and com- 
promising “all claims” could save them; 
tho they were run “ for gain,” in intent, they 
would, in fact, be run into bankruptcy. The 
next assertion is that the petty criminals 
frighten honest people into insurance, and 
thus serve as advertising agents, the in- 
evitable inference being that honest men 
would not, and need not, insure if they were 
not thus frightened—that is, that arson is 
the only danger which causes any consider- 
able need of insurance protection. This, 
again, proves too much; the most vehement 
denouncer of moral hazard has never gone 
quite so far as this, and we will not dignify 
it by discussing it. 

Another inference, not mentioned but 
clearly implied, is that without insurance 
arson would disappear. There is a half-truth 
in this. If insurance were abolished nobody 
would burn his own property; the only in- 
cendiary would he he who fires that of an- 
other, in revenge or malice. Hence, it ap- 
pears that insurance is indeed “for the pro- 
motion of arson,” and an appropriate yellow 
policy would be to urge its abolition as con- 
trary to good morals. 

But there is a remedy—and such an easy 
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one! A knave insured by the common- 
wealth would become an honest citizen, 
without motive, to profit by arson. Each 
man is to value his own property for taxa- 
tion, and the suggested inference is that he 
will put on a value at least as full as tax 
assessors now put on, so that he may thereby 
be insured high. There will be no arson, and 
therefore, according to the tenor of the argu- 
ment, little real need of insurance; yet the 
desire to be insured largely will overcome 
the desire for a low tax valuation. 

But there is to be “ profit all round” from 
insurance by the commonwealth. This is an 
old notion. Premiums need not be sent out 
of the State; they can be kept at home; they 
can be made to pay Government expenses 
and yield a rebate to taxpayers. Just how 
this is to be done has never been set forth, 
but the assertion that it can be is remade 
from time to time and often as a threat to 
underwriters. Either this can be done, or it 
cannot be. If it can be it will be a boon to 
everybody but the underwriters “for gain,” 
who need not be considered, and so it ought 
to be done, If it cannot be done, it were well 
to have some State or city make the attempt 
and find out, so that less might be talked 
about it hereafter. 





Some Boiler Inspections. 

Tue Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany covers, among other subjects, the in- 
suring of steam boilers. The company prop- 
erly makes inspection a leading part of its 
operations, and queer incidents occur and 
queer situations are found, from time to 
time, in course of its inspection experience. 
Some of these are related in the company’s 
official journal. A certain owner of boilers 
on which the company had written policies 
requested that an immediate internal exam- 
ination be made in order to determine their 
exact condition. Accordingly an inspector 
was sent, who found such defects that he 
informed the proprietor that the boilers were 
in a dangerous condition and ought to be 
repaired before further used. The proprietor 
demurred, saying, that it was impossible for 
him to stop using the boilers, and that the 
company could cancel its policies if it in- 
sisted, The inspector did insist, and imme- 
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diately wrote out an official notice of sus- 
pension of the insurance until the needed re- 
pairs had been made. On handing this to 
the proprietor, the latter quietly remarked 
that he had known the boilers were danger- 
ous, and for that reason had asked for in- 
spection; that he did not suppose the in- 
spector would pass them, but that if that 
person had failed to notice their bad condi- 
tion or had yielded when objection was made 
he would have cancelled the policy himself, 
for in such case he would have been sure the 
inspection system was worthless. It was a 
unique test of the quality of the insurance 
he was buying, or, as the company calls it, 
“an inspection of inspectors.” 

Our sole comment upon it is to suggest that 
property owners who know, or suspect, the 
existence of some bad thing in their property 
apply the test to their fire insurance by ask- 
ing an inspection. Incidentally, there might 
follow the alternative of remedying the de- 
fect or of withdrawal outright or a marking 
up of the rate, but it is worth something to 
tell the truth, and a testing of the quality of 
the business of fire underwriting is also 
worth something. 

The Fidelity Company’s little journal also 
relates another interesting case. A boiler 
was found in a bad condition, but with “a 
log chain passed around it to keep the sheets 
in place.” The journal remarks that the boiler 
“had just been insured ” and that “ we can- 
celled our policy at once.” But we venture 
to suggest whether the order of events 
could not be changed for the better by in- 
specting before insuring, rather than just 
after, lest some chained boiler should not 
wait for the inspector’s arrival. é 





GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT has signed Sec- 
retary Grady’s bill by which the legis- 
lative body in Greater New York is author- 
ized to regulate fire escapes on all the build- 
ings in place of the State authorities. 


.... William McCabe, of the North Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company of Toronto, is 
quoted as saying: “ The establishment of the 
conservative rate of three per cent. should 
have the effect of leading to economy in ex- 
penses—a result highly desirable,” 
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Pebbles 


“Oxtp Brown won’t live long; he has one 
leg in the grate.” ‘You mean one leg in the 
grave.” “No, he’s going to be cremated.”— 
Pick-Me-Up. 


. The English Cousin: “What do they mean 
when they say that a person is ‘in the soup’ ?” 
The American Cousin: “ They mean that he is 
not in it.”—Judy. 


..-.-I am not tomahawking my opponent,” 
he said, “‘ with arguments; I am dissolying his 
fiery recalcitrance into a cloud of hissing steam 
by a cold douche of facts.”—Hachange. 


..““They say that President McKinley’s 
trousers are creased only from the knee down.” 
“That must give ’em a sausage effect.” “ Sau- 
sage effect?” ‘Yes; below-knee.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


...-ONE ON THE TEACHER.—“ How many in 
the class can tell me who is the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the State? Johnny, do you know?” 
Johnny: “I reckon I ought to know, ma’am. 
He’s my father.”—E«change. 


-The woman was furious. “Do I hate 
her?” she shrieked. “Do I hate her? At this 
moment I feel as if I could pass her house with- 
out looking into her front window to see if she 
had any new things in her parlor !” Anger 
with a woman is terrible.—Detroit Journal. 


.“And now, Cassimere,” rapturously whis- 
pered the young man, ‘it only remains for you 
to name the day.” “TI will marry you, Orlan- 
do,” she replied, as the blushes chased each 
other over her face, “on the first day of the 
twentieth century.” And Orlando abjectly sur- 
rendered the point that had been so long in dis- 
pute between them. In defiance of every dic- 
tate of reason, common sense, and the plainest 
elementary principles of mathematics, he mur- 
mured: “ You are right, dearest. It begins 
January 1, 1900!”-—Chicago Tribune. . 


.Lieutenant Sharpe, of the U. S. Navy, 
was ‘appointed to one of' the vessels recently 
bought by the Government, and had an inter- 
view with the Secretary of the Navy. He ob- 
served that his new ship bore the same name as 
his wife, adding with a smile that she had 
hastened to remind him that it would be the 
first Josephine he had ever commanded. The 
Secretary seemed amused. A few days later the 
name was changed to the Vixen, and now Mrs. 
Sharpe wants to know why.—EHwchange. 


A RHAPSODY OF JUNE. 
BY RICHARD LE GOLLIWOG. 


..The wondrous days of June are here, 
And gorgeous blooms the chanticleer. 
The ruby-breasted asymptote 
Doth supersede the billy-goat ; 

While from the distant shimmering hills 
We hear the carolling Sarsaparills. 
Across the way the violet hues 

Of snolleygosters do enthuse 

The roadscape, as it winds its way 
’"Twixt gutter-kerb and roundelay. 


And listen—in the garden patch 

The hired man doth oo he Bg snatch 

His grand sonorous restful sleep 
Regardless of the glowworm’s peep, . 
Or of the pink-checked angie-w orm 
Who on the lilac-bush doth squirm. 

And O, the scrumptious clouds that rise 
And thunder through the saffron skies 
The while the lightning strikes the roof, 
And gambols like an opera bouffe! 
—Harper’s Bazar, 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Literary Likings,” by 
Richard Burton. 


THE OUTING OF THE AUTHORS. 


Fill each blank with the name of an author. 
The number of stars indicate the number of 
letters in the name. 

To roam thro the (1) * ** * * * and to wade in 
the (2) KekEAEE KH 

Some authors set off, one fine morning, 

For (3) ****** Was past, and each stream- 
let pod (4) * 
Reflected the bight hdpitieads 


They started on (5) ***** and were merry 
at (6) ***** 


an were (7) ** # as they went along sing- 
ng; 
ae ee eee * they warbled to(9)* * * * * * * 


with “40). "**** in their souls sweetly 
springing. 


The (11) ***** young bushes were leafing 


anew, 
The buds of the (12) *****#**** were 
swelling, 
The polished green leaf of the (13) ****** 


shone out, 
A (14) * * * * of fair Nature’s book telling. 


Instead of (15) ****** (16) ******* or 
chaplains, they took 
An Ca a (18) **** anda (19) 


And Psa abil (20) ****** should get 
torn or should fade, 
They took with them (21) ****** and 
(22) ** 


Their food to prepare, they then chose a (23) 
**e eK 94 eK * 
For Waiters, | a (25) ****** and (26) 


For SG a ‘ee (27) **** with (28) ***** 
and (29) ****, 
But never a bootblack, nor sutler. 


Each wore on his head a small conical (30) 


With a ai on top worth a penn 
Of colors all mottled with (31) ** Ys * (32) 
#**** ond (33) ** * * *, 


And of (34) **** there were also full 
many. 
(T'o be concluded.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 8rTu. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—‘ Flowers are sent to do 
God's work in unrevealed paths, and to diffuse in- 
fluence by channels that we hardly suspect.” 


PI, 


Her level fires in vivid splendor pour: 
The noon, the shining noon! 

The silent river glows like melted ore: 
Bright June! 

Green-aisled and dark the leafy woodlands lie, 
The summits grooved and grey; 

Above them stares the hot, uncurtained sky: 
The brazen disc of Day! 


Z1GzAG.—The ty “age her of Sans Souci. 1, 
big 9: 2, ahead; whelk; 4, crypt; 5, pinch; 

6, digit: 7, belle; e” Bomec: 9, sasin; 10, boast; 
11, caper; 12, fight ; 13, white; 14, whirl; 15, 
eroak ; 16, after; 17, Samoa; 18, Paris; 19, 
donor; 20, frost; 21, dross; 22, Samos; 23, 
flute; 24, occur; 25, India, 
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Personal. 


Dr. Rospert STEIN, of the United States 
Geodetic Survey, will start from Nova Scotia 
on July 20th for the polar region, where, with 
two assistants, he will make a scientific explor- 
ation of Ellesmere Land. He will take sup- 
plies for two years, and establish a station at 
a point thirty miles from Cape Sabine. 


....The Emperor William, now Commander- 
in-Chief of the German army, is about to abol- 
ish the office of Admiral Commander-in-Chief of 
the navy, and take upon himself the duties of 
commander of the navy, requiring admirals in 
command at the Baltic and North Sea stations 
to report directly to him. 


...-Governor Roosevelt will attend the first 
reunion of ‘the Rough Riders (First Volunteer 
Cavalry) at Las Vegas, New Mexico, on the 24th, 
25th and 26th inst. 'The programme of the three 
days’ meeting includes reviews, parades, races, 
concerts, a ball, an excursion, and services in 
memory of the members of the regiment who lost 
their lives in the war. 


....Nansen has bought a large group of farms 
lying on the borders of Telemarken and along 
the banks of the Siérkje River, in Southern Nor- 
way, and has become a Norwegian squire. With 
these lands he- purchased for his private resi- 
dence a summer hotel, and at the same time ac- 
quired the right to hunt and fish in the Nume- 
dal district for twenty-five years to come. 


....-New York University, at its recent com- 
mencement, conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon Judge William R. Day, of Ohio, 
who was Secretary of State during the war with 
Spain. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has received the 
same degree from McGill University, and Har- 
vard University at the coming commencement 
will confer it upon M. Jules Cambon, the French 
Ambassador at Washington. 


..Congressman Richard 'P. Bland, who 
died at his home in Lebanon, Mo., on the 15th 
inst., had been a member of the House contin- 
uously for twenty-seven years, one term except- 
ed, and the leading advocate in Congress of the 
free coinage of silver. He was born in Ken- 
tucky, taught school there in his early man- 
hood, practiced law for several years in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada and then came to Missouri, 
where in recent years he lived on a large farm. 

....Both the retiring President of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and the Vice- 
President who now succeeds him are natives 
of the United States. Sir William Van Horne, 
who now becomes Chairman of the Board of 


Directors, was born in Illinois, and was coi 
nected with railroads on this side of the bound- 
ary for more than twenty years before he en- 
tered the service of the Canadian Pacific. 
Thomas G. Shaughnessy, the new Presideént, 
was born in Milwaukee forty-five years ago. In 
1882 he left the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Road to take office at Montreal under Sir 
William. 

..«..Many stories about the career of Cecil 
Rhodes are getiing into print. He was barely 
twenty when he left his father’s rectory at 
Bishop Stortford for South Africa, because the 
doctors told him that only by this change of 
climate could his life be prolonged. His brother, 
who accompanied him, met a tragic death while 
hunting elephants. Cecil set out to earn his 
living and something more in the diamond 
mines, but he kept up his studies, and, by re- 
turning for a time each year to England, was 
able to take his degrée at Oxford. ‘ He was 
highly esteemed by General Gordon, and only by 
a mere chance was prevented from accompany- 
ing Gordon on his last fatal journey to Khar- 
tum. 

...-The delegates from this country to the 
quinquennial meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, tobe held in London from June 
26th to July 5th, will be Mrs. Fannie Hum- 
phreys Gaffney, of New York, president of the 
National Council of the United States; Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, the Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, and Mrs. Ellen 
A.. Richardson, the last two being designated.as 
alternates. An international congress will be 
held in connection with this meeting, and it is 
announced that fifty-one American women will 
take part in the proceedings. The president of 
the International Council is the Countess of 
Aberdeen, and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of In- 
a.anapolis, is tne vice-president. 


....-Miles B. McSweeney, formerly Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of South Carolina, who succeeds 
the late Governor. Ellerbe as Governor of the 
State, was left an orphan when four years old, 
and at the age of ten was earning his living by 
selling newspapers in the streets of Charleston. 
Afterward he attended a night school and was 
employed in a printing office. He won from the 
Charleston Typographical Union a scholarship 
offered to the most deserving young printer in 
the city, but owing to lack of means was able 
to remain at the university only a short time. 
With a capital of only $65 he started a news- 
paper in a small town, and in this venture was 
successful. For years he has been a trustee of 
South Carolina College. 
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Briarclitt 
Milk 


cannot be surpassed as a 
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“Better Be Wise 
Than Rich.” 


Wise people are also rich when they 
know a perfect remedy for all annoying 
diseases of the blood, kidneys, liver and 
bowels. It is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
is perfect in its action—so regulates the 
entire system as to bring vigorous health. 


ge 
Moods Sa saparille 
Never Disappoints 


“ BANNER 


Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 


nutritious diet for infants 
and young children. Tes- 








timony is constantly being 
received of its beneficial 
effects. 


WiC, 


’ 5 Tested by thousands in use during 
Past season, giving satisfaction. . PRICE 


GUARANTEED 
WIND PROOF ® 
Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 


All Parts Removable. Easily Cleaned. Sold Everywhere. 
irculars upon Application. 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 


Briarcliff Farms, 
5th Ave. and 42d St. 


Telephone 2595—38th St. 
Farms at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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ARE HIGHEST GRADE. 


Write for Complete and Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN ITIPLEMENT CO. 


RETAIL {Bostd YORK, 313-315 Broadway and 300 West 59th St. BROOKLYN. FREpK. Loxsgr & Co., Fulto’ 


mead IVER poumeut PORTING Goops Co., PHILADELPHIA, Geo. B. Bans & Sons, votes Chestnut St. 
ashington S SAN FRANCISCO, 425-427 Market St. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


BRANCHES: 





The “ Riverside” (trademarty movement 1s zeweledt 
throughout with rubtes and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
PARIS IN 1900. 
fair rates. Personally conducted 


A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted, 
THe CRAWFORD TOURS, 


610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. Paul 
Building, New York 1ozz Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Make sure of your steamer and 
hotel accommodations mow, at 











SUMMER | And on Lake Champlain. 


$4.00 to $10.00 per week 
H ot il —" 4c. postage for Illustrated 
A W. ECCLESTONE,S.P.A. 
VERMONT 353 Broadway, N. Y 














ITALY, EcYPT and HOLy LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 

New, first-class fast steamers.... 

Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station, 
wey of 
OFOOSEORs 050. c00cc.ccvcees 
New London and Providence............. 


12:00 M.. Springfield and Worcester .... 
t1:00 P.M., Air Line, via Willimantic 
1:02 P. M., New London and Providence 
3:0) P. M., * New London and Providence.. 
4:00 P.“M., * Springfield and Worcester................. 
§5: .M.. * New London and Providence,....... ..... 
OP: M., * Sprin eld and Worcester 
12:00P. M., * New 


* Runs daily, including Gunter. 
eaout State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 
¢ Air Line Limited, arrives and departs from Park Square Sta- 
tion, Boston. Return service same hour and by same route. § Will 
~—- at 125th st. 
rough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Cc, T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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‘THINK ON THIS!” 





You can leave New York by the New York 
Central at 5.30 o’clock every afternoon, and dine 
in San Francisco the fourth evening following. 
3,400 miles in four days. 
No other line than the New York Central 


can do this. 


A booklet on the “ Lake Shore Limited,’’ containing also a novel 
and unique descriptive time table of this wonderful train, will be 
sent free by addressing George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 
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Traveling. 


The kind that enables you to arrive 
at your journey’s end with a feel- 
ing of undisturbed enjoyment; a 
trip on which you can sleep well, 
dine well, be comfortable and receive 
courteous treatment; a journey of 
pleasant recollections. 
Perfect Traveling. The kind 
cr by the Lake Shore & 
ichigan Southern Ry., between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. A copy of‘‘Bookof ¢@ 
Trains”’ sent free to any address by ¢ 


A. J. SMITH, 2 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 2 





COLORADO 
TOURISTS 





The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springsis 
THE GREAT 
: ROCK ISLAND 
3 ROUTE 
Also best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

wee Newest trains . between - 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a strictly ‘‘up-to-date’” train 
take the ‘Big 5”” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For. handsome book “ Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, «. p. a., cuicaco 
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Physicians Recommend 


UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of “taaln Th Tice, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 

th line and branches of the New York Oniario 
to those residents of Greater 

New York SUMMER HOME for 

thelr Ho in a region o 


Absolute health at moderate cost, 


2,000 hee” above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 


Milk 


wit 
IN NEW YORE: 118, 165, 171, 871, 944, 1954 Broad- 
way; 2x7 ath .; 8 Park 'P 787 6th Av.; 245 
.;_ 1538 Kast 125th St.; oe. West 125th St. 
Ticket Oftices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferri 


IN BRUOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton age ; 98 
Broadway; 801 Manhattan Av.; Eagle Office. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Parsenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. y. 





IG] BROADWAY. 


W 





HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage, 
C. H GREENLEAF & CO. 








Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; 't in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
N. Y.: E. Fouerra & Co., 26-30 N.William St. 
— 


YOUR WIFE and COATE. a 
-++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘‘ Easy 


Ruaoning Ball Bearing,’’ and have 
a ‘* Coates Easy Running.’’ Or send for 








no other, unin 
Illustrated Circu! 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 





The Food 
Value of 








is surprising to one’ who hasn’t studied 
the subject. It is a perfectly balanced 
grain food—makes muscle for the ath- 
lete—nourishes the invalid; gives bone 
and nerve to children. 


<<“ Wheatilet 


contains all the gluten 
and phosphates of | 
wheat, discarding the ir- 
ritating outer coat which 
is wuody and indiges- 
tible. Sold in 2 ih pack- 
If your gro- 
eer does not keep 
Wheatlet have him 
order some for you, or 
send us his nameand your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. There is but 
one Wheatlet. Avoid substitutes. 
The genuine is made only by the A 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Booklet on the value of wheat as food 
mailed free on request. 





Don’t Cough! 


You won't have to if you use 
Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


For the Lungs. 


‘It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 


coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 


diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 


ready for immediate use. 


Sold in botties, at $1.00, 50 cts, and 25 
cts, by all druggists. 


Try it for a Cough. 
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AT ANY AGE, 
NO SPECTACLES 


CONSULTAT rod 


PN E®) 
SELF: 
E. FREE 
> 39 BROADWAY. 

NEW 


F INSTRUCTION FO 
y TREATMENT AT HO? 


“THE IDEAL COMPANY. 


READING NOTICES 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 

This well-known agency was established in 1855 and is one 
of the standard teachers’ agencies. The Manager, Mr 
John C. Rockwell, has been a teacher himself, knows what 
teachers are and what they need, and all applications are 
thoroughly and personally investigated. Colleges, schools 
and families are supp!ied free of charge with teachers and 
every effort is le to have the arrangement satisfactory 
to both parties. Send for further information to John U. 
Rockwell, 3 East 14th St., New York City. 





A Healthfal Drink for Hot Weather. 


This is the twenty first season for that famous and 
healthful drink, Hires Rootbeer. The campaign has 
opened The war against thirst is on. and of course Hires 

I] reign supreme in’an undisputed realm of itsown. !n 
all of these years is has stood proof against imitation and 
counterfeit, and now in its strength of full growth rises far 
above any serious competition. Summer and Hires Root- 
beer are associated in our mind as things inseparable We 
look forward to that as a summer beverage as we look for 
the rising of the -un. It has been of inestimable value to 
thousands of ple, supplying them at once with a de- 
licious, healthful and thirst-quenchivg drink. occupying 
the same place at the family table as tea or coffee Its 
growth has been rapid and remarkable. long since reachin 

roportions never dreamed of by ita gy ones One o 
ts remarkable features is its trifling cost ; one package may 
be converted into 5 gallons of this delicious, sparkling. tem- 
perance drink, containing medicinal properties of well- 
known virtue. 








FINANCIAL 


The MIDDLESEX 


1587 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assetsabout - - - - $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 


ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4"? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Alse FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
‘OR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


ECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU S8T.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 


WuiuSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 














" Established 1888.) 





A. R. MACFARLANE & Co.: 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, mn 


(Member American Bankers’ Ass‘n.] 
DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal 
Seeurities, Local Stocks & Real Estate, 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners 
and investors. 


‘PROPERTIES SELECTED AND 
BOUGHT ON JOINT ACCOUNT. 


CORRESPONDENTS: National Bank of the Re- 
ublic, New York; Second Nat'l Bank, 
ston: First Nat’! Bank, Chicago; Bank 

of Montreal, Chicago 





EDWARD E. POOR. President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH. Vice President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital $2,600,000 
Surplus 3,246,800 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 

Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward EK. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 





WHY NOT HAVE YOUR 


WESTERM JIORTGHGES 


COLLECTIONS AND LAND HANDLED BY A 
MAN ON THE GROUND? TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE HERE. WRITE, 


A. J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 
You 


wx SEVEN Eezcrr 


Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley. where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
= pal are promptiy paid. We have made loans in this 
oeality for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar to 
our clients. Write for particulars. 

E. J. LANDER & co.,, . 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
DO YOU WAN More than Savings Bank Interest? 

Te Sell Land or Mortgages? 
f so, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH, 


We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due1912. Price 101% and in- 
terest. 

BOODY, McLELLAN & CoO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899 “ 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts...... panne aie ren Ei poll Alls ot die $20,701,365 10 
Due from trus 


CRGMOINIIDs vc cvicsesccdcesscccsoscesee’ $15,147,235 72 
Other items carried as cash........... 187,852 15— 15,284,587 87 

















STATE OF NEw YorK, County OF NEW YORE, 86.-: 

STKPHEN BAKER, President, and D. H. PIERSON, Cashier 
of Manhattan Company, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 40 Wall Street in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing Ay apt 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 14th day of June, 1899, as the day on which 


such report shall be made. : 
STEPHEN BAKER, President. 
D. H. PIERSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 16th 


day of June, 1899, before me, 
W.S. JoHnson, Notary Public. 
[Seal of Notary]. 
















UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899: 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts. ........:......... ° 
Overdrafis ........ baecoeeeas 




















Banking house and lot...................6 >... «200.000 00 
Other real estate. ........ccccscccccccsevecscvece 55,501.40 











488 
EE: it ig bo -cckacss ovecvegevdubiniat etree 64,657.02 
U.S. legal tenders and circulating notes of National : 
WEEE t. :  nxccnashstun. coneyeeull 600s cevetecseceeees ose 85,298.00 
Cash items, viz : « 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
CHANZES.......626 weeeee ai Saye new «see $83,851.67 
Other items carried as cash............ bs baa 5.746.76 
, —- -— 89,598.43 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Revenue stamps..................ccceeeceees 6,185.94 6,185.94 
Total..... Pe ae ES ee eh a sak vensdneceahe --- $2,673,898,68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........... wie a dasag Vics $250,000.00 
SUPREME o sch ss ove ccccescothcksxdeece <cbesde cane 000, 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and taxes paid = 37,524.84 
Due Gepositors,............cccccoccsccccecces 101 ,045.° 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, 
brokers, andsavings banks........ ...... 235,108.06 
———_ 2, 336,153.48 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz. : 
Unpaid dividenda............. iuheaee naa tare 6220.36 220.36 
PETS PEEM RY ke ae" EO eda cocceeevssnesccsue Quetene On 















y, that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chapter 689, 
Laws of -1892),.and not elsewhere; and that the above report ia 
made in compliance with an official notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks Cotenestng the 14th day of June, 1899, 
as the day on which such report shall be made. 
HOS L. WATT, President. 
F. W. LIVERMORE, Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 16th 
day of June, 1899, before 
[Seal of Notary.) 
0. 62, New York County. 








me. 
GEO, H. LIVERMORE, Notary Public, * 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 


ent e eee esas reer reeeeee +s FFE Fe se eeeweeeeee 


SRR SI wwewd’ Sissies vaveviaiest ve 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s 
MINE os sod cecvase cae cavnduccessess $302,730 21 
Other items carried as cash... be 1, 


Due from U.S. Treasurer. .......-..0.-ceceecceceenceees 





LIABILITIES. 








Capital stock paid in in cash..... spite eee phipsnarass seeees $300,000 
Surplus fund PS Re ade a acall h Kiccksrabapbie oa 600,000 00 . 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and taxe 

DONG. 65k écccccapiiecscuscedscccesivsnacocccsccvessve ® 274,111 81 
Due depositors .... .......... bindbin  ' waphdehs cs tuned 6,865,882 18 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers and 

savi MRCS ses cgene Vibe eas eens apekneed i 657,172 29 
Amount fue not included under any of the above 

eads, 3 . 

Unpaid dividends....... nebWecdeledaceewe $720 00 

Taxes CA a caid lchapaits codeednehsevendha 9,000 00— 9,720 00 

$8,706,886 28 


eS ; 

THEO. ROGERS, President, and EDWARD C. EVANS, Cashier 
OF THE METROP 

business at No. 29 Union Square, in the city of New bye 


d 
HEO. ROGERS, President. 
E. C. EVANS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 16th 
day of June, 1899, before me. 


(Seal of Notary.) 


Wm. H. Rockwoop, 
Notary Public for N. Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
KLEVENTH WARD BANK 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 











305,00000 211,187.40 
Banking house and lot............----000++ +2 -84B, 
Other Peal Pe PP 1,075.00 
: coe MB 
Mortgages OWNEA.. ...... 0. ccc ecceeeeeeneeeceeeesceneeees . . 
Stocks and bonds........ indevak shbdeneccansnencos eae ensaes ae 
Pe tsa icndere and circulating uotes of National 
banks.......-..0..6++ iceesinat care RP STAN sh 68,804.00 
Cash items, viz : j 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
es os phe oc suenagnncirses eceenec cnt’ pes 
Other items carried as cash........-....+.+.++ . 55,982.88 
WI os cides divcseccgueen psernara yr teres $1, 789,489.97 


or SL ADTLETING. $100,100 
a 1 stock pa o AM COGN 6... coe cvocecsorcecerese 
Caudteided profits, less current expenses and taxes paid 124,215.07 
Due depositors... 1, : 





Total.... ote eaeas gaat recat oa: tans coeen cet 

‘w York. County of New York, 88.: 
Stair At 5 BO WN, Cashier of the Eleventh Ward Bank, a bank 
located and doing business at No. 147 Avenue D, in the Ct of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn for himeelf, says that 





CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to by deponent the 19th day of June, 


veseal of Notary.) JOR W. SWAINE, 











Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


peremrevasesrr nS aS oe 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans ae discounts............ 
Overdra 
Dee. ‘From trust companies, banks, bankers and 


ers 
Banking-house and lot. 
—_ and bonds 2,551,989 68 


4,188,219 62 


Cash ite ms viz: 
Bills ana checks for the next en ot 
exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 


ip al 666 35 
Due depos sito . 25,391,690.73 
Due ened compaintes. banks, bankers, easton and 

savings banks eae yo 

1,557. 


eee $44,333,189.55 


“and WALTER M. 
meric ca, a bank located 


Total.. 

State of New York County of New York, 88. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of A 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street,in the City of 
New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the fore ing report is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say that 
the usual business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
tion required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of = and 
not elsewhere ; and that the above re is made in comp: {ance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the 14th day of June, 1899, as the day on which 


such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Casbier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
16th day of June, 1899, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 


[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public No. 37. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANA, 
5th Ave. and 58th St., 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 


Due from trust gomgeates, banks, bankers, and brokers 
—— and hon 


42,429.90 
153,232.00 


viz. 
i and ‘enecks for om next a ex- 
chan, k 


ee 
Furniture and fixtures ......... ......... des cecvonsascustes 6,192.55 


eoeeeee ecvece esses $82,469,894.67 
LIABILITIES. 


197,819.96 


Total........ sweboakeshoos isasoossinessasign ceseeeeeees $2,469,894.67 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


W.McMASTER MILLS, President, and C. W. PARSON, Cash- 
ier, of The Plaza Bank, a bank located and doing business at No. 
753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, tn said county, bein 
duly sworn, each ‘for himself, says that the fore egoing report, wit 
the schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief; and they further 
say that the usua! business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required dy the hanking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com: 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superintendent 
of Banks designating the 14th day of June, 1899, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 


W. McMASTER MILLS, President, 
Cc. W. PARSON, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 17th day 
of June, 1899, before me, 
E. H.COOK, 


[Seal of Notary. ] 
Notary Public, New York County, 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
’ THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
Overdra 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers ‘and brokers 
Banking house and lot 
Other real estate 





Cash 5c viz.: Btils and checks for the """"” 
next day's pee ny :. sis.gza08 
8 cash........... chad 3, 
Other items carried a: nh. 18,848, 604.68 
Assets not included under any of the above heads: 
Suspense account. . sheoene 1,000.00 
Revenue stamps........ 2 850.00 


$19,586,629.88 
k paid in, i nts $1,200,000. 
M CABT.... oc cccccccccvccces vccscece A 
Strpius fun stock pa’ an 000" 





savings banks < 
Amount T aue not included under any of the above heads, 


viz.: 
Unpaid dividends ; 1,986.00 
Rouerve TOP CAKOD, ..... occ ccc. ccsccecevcccvcce pedeoenes «» 17,000.00 


$19,586,629.88 


— of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 


B. C. DUER, Cashier of the Bank of the State of New York, a 
bank G eaed and doing business at No. 33 William Street in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, says that the 
foregoing report, with the schedule ne same, is 
true and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and he further says that the usual ge of said bank has 
been transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892,) and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks designatio ia the 14th day of June, 
1899, as the day on which such report shall be made, and the Presi- 
ident is absent and cannot join in this report. 


B. DUER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to the 17th day of ze a 1899, before me - 

[Seal of Notary.] ah N'C. GIBSON , 
M Gare Public, N. Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Ove 
Due from approved reserve "agents. 
Banking house and lot. oo ames: ¥ 
Other real estate 


«$1,541,401 23 
118 44 
182,057 85 


128,400 00 
515.850 82 
240,646 68 
yanks 99,885 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bitlis and checks for the 

ext day’s exchanges.. ...... aa. eae Seeeos $81,099 17 

Other items carried as cash 28 5 
—— 109,940 12 


«$2,818,300 14 


+ teens feeeee cee 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fun qock paid in, in cash 
us fi 

ndivided t prot, less current expenses and taxes paid 
Due deposito 
Due trust companies, banks, “bankers, brokers, and 

savings banks 
—, — not included under any of the above 


Unpaid’ dividends 


DN cask ixatncseasicoskpbinoncndarsanasovee con eee. $2,818,300 14 
State orn New ¥ 7 x Coney | of New York, 8 
CLINTON W President, ana NELSON G. AYRES, 
Cashier of the AL Bank, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 122 Bowery in the City of New York, in said county, earth 
for himself, says that the * foregoing Lon wit! 
the sam e, is true and correc ¥ 
nowledge and belief, on they fanlicer 
ank has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere ; and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 14th day of June, 1899, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 
Ce W. STARKEY, agree 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashie: 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by bot deponents the 17th 
day of June, 1899, before me, 
Seal of Notary. i] JOS. E. KEHOK, “ 
Notary Public, N, Y: Co. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits ved and interest allowed on balances subject 

drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia anc 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediat 


del! ; : 
NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 


DIVIDENDS 


Western Union Telegraph Company. 


New York, June 14th, 1899. 
Dividend No. 123. 

The board of directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and one-quarter per cent. upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable at the office of the treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th, inst ,and reopened on the morn 
ing of July 5th next. 




















M T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 
234 Fifth Ave. 


Branch Office, 66 Broadway. 

New York, June 13. 1899. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. ( ) from 
net earnings on the capital stock of this Company, payable July 
Ist, 1899, to etockholders of record of June Wth, 1899. Transfer 
books will closé June 20th, 1899, at 8 P. M., and reopen July 3d, 

1899, ALFRED B. MACLAY, Secretary. 





THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 
(Mackay-Bennett System). 
No. 253 Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No. 40. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company is hereby declared 
payable on the ist day of July, 1899, out of net earnings, to all 
stockholders of record on June 20, 1899. The transfer books will 
clase J tre * bog -_ ea a ms uly 8, 1899. 

b 0: ectors. 
eee E.C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


Dated June 6; 1899. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER COMPANY, 
22 Murray Street. 
New York, June 20, 1899. 
Coupons due July ist, 1999, on the First Mortgage Gold Bonas of 
this Company will be paid upon presentation on and after that 
date at the office of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 66 Broad- 
way, New York WILLIAM T. BAIRD, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
185! 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 











ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1899.......... ERSTE SE ij 
TA BILATIES.ccccc:ccssssecececcceescccee 511 
Ta 2 Fh he 0°95 2:4 6 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





Real Estate Trust Co. of N. Y., 


30 Nassau}Street, 


June 15, 1899. 
The Board of Trustees have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT., payable July 1, 1899, to stock- 
holders of record June 19, 1899. Transfer vooks close June 19, 
= 83 o’clock P. M., and reopen July 1, 1899, at 10 o’clock, 


HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 


New York, June 14th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of two and one-half per cent.on the Second Preferre 
Stock of this Company, payable July 15th, 1899, at the Central 
Trust Co. of New York to the Stockholders of record on the 80th 
of Jvne, 1899. ‘Transfer Books will be closed June 30th and 


reopened July 17th. 
F.H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No.19% Broaawr y. 


New York, June 13th, 1899, 
SIXTY-FIRST QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 











Office of the 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
120 Broadway, N. Y., June 14, 1899, 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this company held 


this gor it was 

RESOLVED, That a quertetty dividend of ONE AND THREE. 
QUARTERS PER CEN. (134%) upon the Preferred Stock or the 
Company be declared payable on July 1 to stockholders of 
record, and that the transfer books for the Preferred Stock be 
Closed June 24, 1899, at 12 o’clock noon, and opened on July 
8, 1899, at 10 o'clock A. M. T. W. SLEMON, Ass’t Treas'r. 

MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, June 18th, 1899, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. 
extra dividend of TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. were de- 
Clared payable on and after June 30th, 1899, to the stockholdcrs 
of record on -aturday June 17th, 1899 at one o’clock P. M. 

The traasfer book: will c:08- on Saturday, June 17th, 1899, at 
one o’clock P, M., and reopen on Saturday, July 1st, 1899, at ten 
o'clock A. M, FRED'’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer, 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


ABSETS..........cccccccccccccccccsccvcccesers $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES..... tecccccecccsesccssessesee 13,245,410 OO 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,452 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Co npan 


Pittsfield, - - assachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1851 


The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-up insurance, 
ChE Lav the MASSACHUSETTS N N-FORFEIT. 








« in accordance with which all policies of the 
ERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness in all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE 8 most des le company for the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, cor. Murray 8t., NEW YORK 








The Independent 





A POLICY sz 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





J. M. ALLEN, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, = = - Second Vice-President 
. B. PIERCE, - - - - - - Secretary 


President, 


he B.. BRAINERD, Treasurer 
. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -  - Asst. Secretary 





Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company espccially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
svecially provides for practical wants. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘¢ How and Why,”’ issued by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Phila.  ,SExzs 





1850—— THE 


United States Life Insurance 0 C0 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All Ponoes now issued by this Company contain the following 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the liability ot 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 

During 1898 the Company made material increase ia ine 
oy assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 

in the most important elements of safety and progress. 

ay Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishin te represent this Com. 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice. 

resident, at the Home Office, 261 teteay: New York. 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE F p Kat Began. 
E aA 


























FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. THLE es.. socecseveces .-Prest. Chem Nat Baus 
er 


JOHN J. TUCK ‘eon 
-..Prest. ‘Importers’ ‘and Traders’ *. 


E, H. PERKINS 
JAMES R. PLU ather 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - = - 
LIABILITIES = - = = = = 








Boston, Mass, 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 . 
$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
onten policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid: 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute 
hlets, Tats, au and values for any age sent on application to 


°"Pam 
the company 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement. 
Cash cap'tal woovcceccccce sss: 
Reserve for re-insurance and ail other pemcser ati 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President 
- FIRE INSURANCE — 4899 


NATIONAL, OF ala 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT premere i} Ist, . 
Capital Stock, all eae . 
Re-Insurance Reser 








Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1899 
JAMES NICHOLS, anh ne 
’ @. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary, 
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- . « OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 








si Mutual Insurance Company 
i 
he New York, January 24, 1899. 





‘The Trustees, in conformity with the .Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1898 : 






Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 




















is Com uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 . . $3,056,555 08 
8d Vice- Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1898 . ...... +4. + 1,238,340 83 

resident Total Marine Premiums ....... $4,294,895 91 
Leer Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
resident : . to 3lst December, 1898. . . . . $3,327.340 67 
ecretary his ata mae eaetete 
Losses paid during the same 
cet period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 
Re Returns of Premiums 

and expenses $659.421 05 

kK 

 putlder The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
“ ened United States and City of New York Stock: 
: City Banks and other Stocks . .,4. . $7,437,039 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at aa 899,931 65 


1,167,000 00 






tual 










Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 
foreign countries . . ..... =. . 229,793 36 
: Cashin Bank . . nel ulate ie. Guanes 184,907 78 
, Mass. 





Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 














































































3.59 

38.19 Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
sane protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
35.40 roprenaaay er on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 

ruary next. 

es. The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
- and paid: redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
the Massa- representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
lication to February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
' cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
OSTER ment, and cancelled. 

’ A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
pnt. earned premiums of the company for the — ending 3ist 
ORNER, December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
Sec'y. and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
RE J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
ce GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
yany VERNON H. BROWN. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
] L N P, BROWN W. H. H. M E, 
1A WILLIAM B, BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
PHIA. FRANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. a 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. 
JOS H, CHAPMAN, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
Statement. % 
$500,000 00 OHN L 
1,705,994 B EVE F A A. A. RAVE . 

504,782 9 EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTON SMITH 
10.7287 HORACE GRAY LAWRENCE TURNURE 
’ ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV_H. SCHWAB, 
ident CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM C. STURGES, 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 





4. A. RAVEN, President. 

FP, A, PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREBT, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper, Kntered at the New York Post Office as 


Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: $2.00 a Tear or at that 
rate for any part of ayear. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

Single copies ever six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra, 


























STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 





Very Few 
Young Men 


save money unless by compulsion. 
An Endowment policy is one of the 


best means of compelling a young 





man to save. Of course, if such a 
policy is regarded merely as an in- 
vestment, it is certain that, IF a 
young man is lucky—and IF he 
will and DOES save a fixed amount 
of money every year—and IF he 
can and DOES invest in a profitable 
gold mine or oil well which pays 
big dividends—and IF he does not 
lose all he has invested—and IF 
he lives—then he will probably 
make more money than he could by 
an Endowment policy in the Equi- 
table. Burt, apart from the pro- 
tection furnished, an Endowment 
policy compels a young man to save 
money that would, in nine cases out 
of ten, be simply frittered away ; and 
when the policy matures, the money 


can almost be regarded as JjusT 









FOUND. 


A line to the Society will 
secure full information on 
such a policy issued at 
your age. 








THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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O’NEILL’S 


Ladies’ Golf Hats! 


Ladies’ Black Milan Golf Hats, 


Bound Edge and 
Newest Effect, 


$2.48 each, worth $4.00. 
Orders by Mail will Receive Prompt Attention. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist St., N. Y. 





LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS DEALERS 


Bouse: Furnishing ‘Goods, Cutlery, « 
e Crockery, an and Glassware. 


Pantry, Bath, Cel- 
Folishing: terials 
“Firepl 


m, 
uisites ; Afternoon Tea, ettles, Coffee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 


Goods delivered free to any rg of the Greater New York, or ~ 
on age and delive to any station within 100 miles 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


COOL HATS for 
Warm Weather 


STRAW HATS in ali styles, Rough and 
Ready, Sennett, Fancy English Split, Soft 
Natural Mackinaw from $1.00 to $4.00, 





Light weight Derby Hats, in all the colors 
and styles, Hats and Caps for the Golfer and 
the Bicycler at popular prices. 


E. Willard Jones, 49 Nassau St. 





LARKIN SOAP 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARUH 30TH. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free.« It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





WRIGHT & DITSON, 


FINE LAWN TENNIS and GOLF GOODS. 


Wright & Ditson Championship Tennis Balls 
Club Tennis Balls 


Tennis Nets, Marking Tapes, Poles, Guy Ropes, etc. 


Tennis Clubs. 


$5.00 per dozen. 
es sé 


$9.50, $15,009, $19. oo and $23 50 
Special discount to 


The Official Lawn Tennis Guide 


Extra Fine Selected Clubs 
Standard Clubs, .............ce000- 
Practice Golf Balls,.......... 


“se 


Fine Croquet Sets 


Selected Golf Balls $3.00 per dozen 
Caddy Bags 75C., $1.00. $1.50, $2.50. 
Send for our “Guide to American Golf,” containing rules, etc. 


TENTS, HAMMOCKS, BATHING and OUTING SUITS in great variety. 
SEND FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, & 344 WASHINGTON ST., NEAR MILK. 


# BOSTON. 





